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W anted—A Prophet 


“PT NDUSTRY could do much more in delivering the 
supplies called for if the necessary inspiration was 
provided together with the feeling that full and better 
use would in future be made of the supplies. Individually, 
the men in our Services are capable of deeds as worthy as 
their forefathers achieved, but collectively they seem to be 
tolerant of delays, indecisive of action and generally infirm 
of purpose. Much of this is the fault of the system, and 
we hope that the new Ministers will sweep away most of 
these clots in the bloodstream. But more than that is 
needed. The country needs a Spokesman, a Prophet. . .” 
These sentences are taken from a letter received 
within the past week from an industrial firm in the North 
of England. We belicve they express with some exactness 
the present disturbed mood of the public. It is a Prophet 
that is needed, not a revolutionary ; a Spokesman, not a 
dictator. The need is not to impose the views of a 
scheming minority on a passive mass, but to translate 
into a burning faith the inarticulate beliefs of a people 
that is as great and as creative as ever it was. The need is 
not for a break with the past, but for a return to the 
hative tradition of clear thinking and courage, of lucidity 
and daring, of bold action for moderate ends. 
If a Prophet were to arise to-day, what would be his 


mission? His first task would surely be to summon the 
people to move from defence to attack. The most precious 
asset of the British nation in this war has been its unity, 
and that must not be endangered. But at present it is a 
negative unity, a decision to stand together against the 
onslaught of the forces of evil. Neither in the spiritual 
sphere nor, by necessary extension, in the material, has the 
British people been able to find unity in attack. 

The basic reason for this failing is that the British 
nation has allowed itself to be persuaded that it does not 
know what it stands for in the twentieth century. Vaguely 
conscious of the inadequacy of the old formula of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, it does not allow itself to think what 
revisions and additions to the old ideas are called for by 
a new world. The new democracy rust obviously extend 
itself from the political sphere to the economic. But the 
principles of economic democracy are said to be danger- 
ously “controversial,” and must therefore be ignored. 
Thus, by a crowning paradox of irony, the State will not 
allow itself to seek a positive unity for fear of disturbing 
the defensive unity that carried the nation through the 


agony of 1940. 


If there were a Prophet in the land, he would turn his 
thunders against all such frustrating futilities. He would 
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disregard surface formulas and bring out the fundamental 
unity. How many people are there in this country to-day 
who seriously deny that the State must plan and supervise 
all those activities that are essential to ensure to the citizen 
the basic necessities of a decent life and to secure to the 
community the essential needs of its existence? How many 
people are there who seriously deny that, in any foresee- 
able time, a vast range of activity both must and should 
be managed by individuals free to follow their genius and 
enterprise? Perhaps, in each category, there are a handfu! 
of fanatics ; but barely enough, put together, to fill a 
college debating society. The overwhelming majority, 
behind the politicians’ slogans, are really at one. Any 

one who is in the habit of talking with business 
men knows that they concede with alacrity the necessity 
for planning and direction, on a far wider scale than 
hitherto, to meet the basic necessities of the State and its 
citizens. And no Socialist who has seen the workings of 
the State can overlook the importance of leaving the fullest 
possible room, in the economic field as in the political. 
for the enterprise of the man with a vision and for the 
freedom of the man who is right when the majority are 
wrong. Here is the opportunity for the Prophet. It will 
not be enough for him to secure “ agreement.” Agreement 
by itself_is stale, flat and unprofitable. Any two men ca: 

agree if they can sufficiently dilute their beliefs until they 
reach the agreed consistency of water, until there is noth- 
ing left from either belief that could possibly offend the 
other. This is how Coalition cabinets are built. But the 
task of the Prophet is to fuse agreement into faith. He 
must take from each side not what is most inoffensive, 
but what is most effective and dynamic, and from the 
marriage of principles as opposite as male and female 
breed a new birth with life of its own. The task of the 
Prophet to-day is to make the Right enthusiastic about 
planning the abolition of poverty and injustice, to make 
the Left the most fervent advocates of the safeguard 
against tyranny and oppression that is to be found in 
individual enterprise and independence from the State. 
This reconciliation of the faiths should be Britain’s par- 
ticular service to the twentieth century, just as her very 
similar reconciliation of the political faiths of Order ana 
Freedom was her gift to the nineteenth. We, here in 
Britain, standing between the two worlds of Disciplined 
Order and Disordered Freedom, are the only people who 
can seize this historic opportunity. We need not be a 
spiritual buffer State. We can charge the Spokesman to 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a Prophecy! : 
If any such message is good for peace, it is good for war 
also. Indeed, one of the basic mistakes we have made is 
to concentrate myopically on the differences between the 


, The Colonial 


HE doss of Singapore was primarily a military defeat. 

There may have been, and probably was, inefficiency 
on the part of the civil administration, culpable negli- 
gence in the European community and apathy in the 
Malays, but the fact remains that the defefice of Malaya 
and Singapore was Britain’s responsibility and it is 
Britain that has failed. 

Nevertheless, the military defeat has provoked justifi- 
able misgivings about British coionia!l administration. ‘The 
British people have been proud of their treatment of 
subject races and have honestly believed that no other 
colonial power has offered or given so much. They read 
of the stream of war gifts pouring in from the colonial 
empire—from Malaya most of all—and assumed, too 
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lightly as it turned out, that when the war reached their 


lands the colonial peopics would leap to arms in support 
PI 


expedients of war and the expedients of peace, and tp 
overlook the obvious fact that the spirit and the energy 
and the faith that make a sound community in peace are 
also necessary to make a victorious nation in war. If the 
principles are sound, they have their wartime and their 
peacetime applications. If there are no principles, the 
community will flounder alike in war and peace. The tasks 
to which the Prophet would call the nation should there- 
fore be imagined as a double summons ; peace must learn 
the lessons of war, and war those of peace. 

The single principle and the double application can 
easily be illustrated. Thus, one of the most obvious neces- 
sities for peacetime regeneration is an attempt to cut 
through the social inequalities into which its peculiar 
educational system has led the British nation and to open 
the field of selection for leaders, de facto as well as de 
jure, to the whole of the youth of the nation. Precisely 
the same principle needs to be applied at once to the 
armed forces. When the generals are selected entirely 
from a narrow professional caste and the officers from a 
small social class, when the citizens in the ranks are treated 
only as the subject-matter of discipline, is it surprising 
that the resulting army is less effective that those in which 
rank reflects merit only, not social aloofness? 

Or again, in peacetime, when the economic aim of the 
State is the welfare of its citizens, the most direct way 
of securing it would be to establish a national minimum 
below which no citizen would be allowed to fall. Similarly, 
in wartime, when the object of policy is to reduce con- 
sumption as much as possible, there should be a national 
maximum of consumption above which no one should be 
allowed to rise. Again, if monopoly is a danger to the 
productive efficiency of the community in peacetime, it 
is no less dangerous to allow industries to “ control” 
themselves in war. If the first call on the energies of the 
State in peacetime must be to prevent individuals from 
being flung into destitution by the accidents of the trade 
cycle, then an equal effort is necessary to prevent the 
economic burdens of wartime remaining on the shop- 
keepers, the hotel keepers, the garage proprietors on 
whom they chance to light. The Nazis have a creed for 
peace and war ; if the democracies are to triumph they, 
too, must have a faith for war and peace 

This is the need for the Prophet. But where is he to 
be found? Some men are born prophets, some achieve 
prophecy, and some have prophecy thrust upon them. 
The present state of public affairs, with its party bank- 
ruptcy and political vacuum, is thrusting the rdle, if not 
of Prophet, then certainly of Spokesman, on two men. 
One is Sir Stafford Cripps, who can prophesy to the Left. 
The other is Mr Anthony Eden, who can prophesy to the 
Right. If they will explore in common the areas of their 
faiths and begin, in unity, to proclaim to the world, not 
a dilute compromise, but a bold amalgam, they will be the 
means of dedicating the British people to a new birth of 
greatness. 


Melting Pot 


of Britain, whose defeat would mean their slavery. Instead 
of this, it is learned that the Malays were at the very 
best bewildered spectators, and for the most part com- 
pietely apathetic ; that “the Government had no roots 
in the life of the people of the country ”; that the bulk 
of the native labour force melted away. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that with bombs near Fort Lamy on the 
frontier of Nigeria and the shelling of the Dutch West 
Indies, it is being asked whether the story of Malaya will 
be repeated elsewhere. 

It would be a mistake to draw from the reports ol 
apathetic Malays the conclusion that there is little sym- 
pathy among the colonial peoples for Great Britain and a 
complete lack of practical co-operation. Malta has been 
one of the most frequently bombed places of the war; 
yet the resolution of the Maltese is undiminished. 
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Palestine was, before the war, universally recognised as 
Britain’s colonial failure ; yet there appears to have been 
no attempt by either Arab or Jew to use the war as 
a weapon for forcing Britain’s hand. What is far more 
isquieting is the apparent inability of Britain to make 
full use of the goodwill that undoubtedly exists among 
the more advanced colonial peoples, rather than the 
thy of the much larger number of primitive people, 
who can hardly be blamed if their instinct is to disappear 
into the jungle or bush at the approach of the bomber 
and tank. It is not the apathy of the Malays or the 
Hausa of North Nigeria which should cause surprise and 
concern—they are apathetic by nature. It is the un- 
willingness of the Malayan authorities to enlist the co- 
tion of the Chinese and Indians, who were pre- 
ed to give it; the dislike of the Nigerian authorities 
for the politically minded Ibos, whose transport work in 
the Abyssinian campaign has nowhere received the 
recognition it deserves ; and the attempts of the Jamaican 
authorities to damp down the activities of the People’s 
National Party, which, apart from its proposals for con- 
stitutional reform, has drawn up a remarkably sound 
programme for Jamaica’s war effort. 

It is quite true that the apparent reluctance to associate 
the colonies more fully in Britain’s war effort rests on 
something more than mere obstructiveness and the colour 
bar, though both these factors are formidable indeed. Great 
Britain has, rightly, acted on the thesis that as the colonies 
had no say in this war, they must not be allowed to 
suffer by it any more than can be helped. Voluntary 
enlistment in local defence regiments is welcomed and 
encouraged, but there must be no question of conscrip- 
tion. In war or peace, forced levies of native troops have 
always been distasteful to British colonial rule. This 
principle still holds good today. On the other hand, 
whether we like it or not, the war is touching the colonies 
more nearly every day, not only through actual fighting, 
or paramilitary factors, such as the building of United 
States naval bases in the West Indies, but also through 
economic factors, such as the heavy demand for some 
colonial products and the loss of markets for others, and 
the need to cut down shipments to the colonies to the 
minimum. And, above all, there is the conviction, which in 
spite of Malaya is still adhered to, that it is British 
colonial rule, not the German new order, which offers 
the best future for colonial peoples. 

If, then, this is after all the colonies’ war, can Great 
Britain reverse its attitude and ask for a greater military 
participation from them? The answer surely is that first 
of all there must be a clear definition of British colonial 
policy, so that those in the colonies who are politically 
conscious will know exactly what they stand to gain by a 
British victory. It was a great disappointment to these 
people when Mr Churchill specifically excluded the 
cdonies from the sovereignty clause of the Atlantic 
Charter. But the statement of policy need not, in fact, 
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should not, be entirely political. It should also include 
schemes for economic development and welfare; it 
should give an assurance that the whole colony, and not 
only the foreign-owned company or the settler, will 
receive compensation after the war for damage suffered 
or livelihoods lost; it should make even the primitive 
native feel that he has something to gain if Britain wins 
but that he will lose everything if she is defeated. There 
is a good precedent to hand in the Ethiopian Agreement, 
under which Great Britain, while restoring the full 
sovereignty of the Emperor, is still providing advice and, 
what is more important, financial assistance. 

Obviously, it will not be possible to frame a Colonial 
Charter in any but the most general terms, because of the 
very different stages of development which each colony 
has achieved, both politically and economically. Nor 
should the political difficulties be minimised. The Govern- 
ment has the lesson of the Balfour Declaration to prevent 
it from promising something that cannot be fulfilled. But, 
in addition to the general framework of the Charter, more 
specific proposals for the individual colonies could be 
drawn up with the help of the local governments and the 
most advanced and enthusiastic of the inhabitants, of 
whatever colour or tribe they may be. And, having been 
drawn up, the programme should be publicised. in the 
colony concerned by the most effective method, which in 
Africa at least would be by films. Intensive propaganda 
of this sort might stir the apathy of the Hausa and fire the 
enthusiasm of the Ibo to an extent which would make 
compulsory service unnecessary. 

If, however, the help of the colonial peoples is to be 
actively enlisted, it can only be on a condition which is 
just as important as giving them a stake in a British 
victory. There must be no question of sending them into 
modern battle untrained and unequipped—in fact, if 
compulsion is used, it should preferably be for service 
for which natives are well fitted, such as transport and 
repairs. Still less must there be any qugstion of obtaining 
their co-operation and then walking out on them. There 
must be no repetition of a Malayan retreat while the 
natives are left to the mercies of the invader. Instead, the 
example of Java, where the Government has declared that 
there will be no evacuation of white civilians because they 
feel at one with the native inhabitants, should be taken to 
heart. If British dependencies are to be asked to fight for 
their protecting power, the protectors must fight as well. 

It is now, too, when so many colonial precepts are in 
the melting pot, that the Colonial Office should re- 
examine its attitude towards indirect rule. In Malaya, 
there was no indirect rule properly so called, but there 
was a similar principle in the States of governing through 
the Sultans with British advisers, and it was the Malays 
who enjoyed priority in appointments in the civil ser- 
vice over the far more enterprising and energetic Chinese. 
The trouble is that indirect rule has become so much 
ingrained in British colonial policy that it is now 
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frequently regarded as an end in itself instead of as a 
means to an end—that the people should be well governed 
until they can govern themselves. In Nigeria this has too 
often meant bolstering up inefficient, and sometimes 
corrupt, Emirs and chiefs for the sake of a formula, with 
the result that the original purpose of indirect rule, slow 
but steady progress on a sound basis, is defeated. 

But there is a possibly greater danger even than bad 
government in the misuse of indirect rule, and that is the 
sense of frustration it instils in the more politically con- 
scious natives who, under another system, might rise to 
be the natural leaders of their countrymen. It is worth 
recalling the resolution, passed at a conference of the 
West African Students’ Union last year, that the object 
of indirect rule should be the establishment of a United 
Nigeria with a Federal Constitution, and that, whenever 
during the operation of indirect rule “ there is any con- 
flict between the old and the new order, democratic 
considerations should always prevail.” 

Frustration, in fact, is probably the keynote of the dis- 
satisfaction that is felt in the colonies today. Not only 
is there the frustration felt by the advanced minorities 
who see the progress of self-government held up because 
the great majority are not ready. There is also the frustra- 
tion felt by the British colonial servant. Charges of 
inefficiency have been levelled at- the administration in 
Malaya, and there have been calls for new blood and 
new ideas in the whole of the colonial service. That 
recruitment does not take place from the widest possible 
field is certainly as true of the colonial service as it is 
of the home civil service, but it is a fault which can only 
be remedied by domestic reconstruction. So far as the 
colonies alone are concerned, what is disheartening is 
that the recruits who go out are generally both able and 
energetic and frequently idealists as well, but by the end 
of ten years their spirits are broken and all they look 
forward to is promotion, an early retirement and a 
pension. 

Partly, this breakdown in morale is due ‘to over- 
centralisation inside the colony which sometimes goes so 
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far that not even a Resident, much less a District Office; 
can grant a native dispensary assistant an increase jp 
salary of $s. a month without higher approval, It is 
significant that in the last days of Malaya the Governo, 
declared that “every officer must accept responsibility t 
the full in taking decisions. . . . Officers who cannot take 
responsibility should be replaced by those who cay 
Seniority is of no account.” But besides losing his seng 
of initiative and responsibility, the colonial servant fee 
frustrated. He is frustrated because he sces that there js 
such a lot to be done; yet every time he Suggests a 
reform or a development scheme it is quashed, frequently 
by a dead hand at the top, but even more often through 
lack of funds—while at the same time he sees large sums 
of money leaving the colony to benefit taxpayers or share. 
holders in the United Kingdom. There was room for hope 
that with the passing of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act this cause of frustration would disappear, 
but as a Note on page 319 points out, the amount of 
financial assistance so far given under the Act has been 
very small ; in any case, financial assistace alone will not 
solve the problem of raising colonial standards of living. 

Finally, there is frustration because of the lack of 
interest taken in colonial affairs. The British people may 
wonder now at the apathy shown by the Malays, but it 
is nothing compared with their own apathy towards their 
colonial possessions—until, of course, they are about 
to lose them. Schoolchildren in this country ate 
taught nothing-about the colonies except, perhaps, when 
and how they were acquired. If a tithe of the industry 
that is put by adults into amassing information about 
the countries of Europe were transferred to the colonies, 
there would be fewer colonial black spots, fewer examples 
of loose living and self-indulgence in the European com- 
munities, fewer stories of cultured Chinese gentlemen 
being excluded from the white man’s clubs, and a more 
progressive colonial policy might be achieved. It is high 
time that the British people learned that they are trustees, 
and that for the colonial failure, no less than for the 
military defeat, the responsibility is theirs. 


Manpower Policy 


N Thursday, the use of womanpower was debated 

in the Cummons. There have been complaints that, 
although all the women between 20 and 35 years of age 
have been registered for war employment in the past 
year, there has been a lag in their “direction” into 
industry. Similarly, there is a feeling that the delay in 
calling-up the first instalment of women aged 20 and 21 
for service with the armed forces under the National 
Service Act of last December, which made women aged 
20 to 30 liable to conscription, has been needlessly long. 
In each case, it is alleged, the causes are the same: official 
reluctance to use compulsory powers; local prejudice 
against the employment of women ; and the absence of 
adequate provisions for training, accommodation and 
welfare. These complaints are neither new nor wholly 
true. The inhibitions cited are those which have impeded 
the full use of manpower and womanpower ever since the 
war began. In actual fact, an unprecedentedly high degree 
of mobilisation for war work and war service has now 
been attained. In no other country are women conscripted 
for the armed forces ; and the difference between con- 
scription for the forces and direction into war work is 
largely one of terminology. 

Nevertheless, in this grave emergency, the question 
must stil) be frankly asked: how many more men and 
women can be brought into effective war employment, and 
how quickly? It remains imperative to get rid of every 
trace of the inhibitions and obstacles which have made 
each stage in the development of manpower policy since 
September, 1939, too slow, too late and too small. 

When the war started, it was said that the mistakes 
of 1914, when the men needed indispensably in war 
industry were swallowed up as volunteers in the Army, 


were being avoided. Under the first National Service 
(Armed Forces) Act, all men between the ages of 18 and 
41 were liable to be conscripted. In the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations, a compendious list was made of 
the occupations and occupational qualifications which 
would debar men from being called up. The appearance 
of this machinery was more impressive than the reality. 
The needs of the forces for men, and still more for 
weapons: and machines, were set astonishingly too low. 
The Schedule of Reserved Occupations was a vast hotch- 
potch of essential and non-essential jobs and qualifica- 
tions. All the men who remained in industry, because of 
their agé, their occupation or the slowness of the call-up, 
could engage themselves in work that aided or impeded 
the war effort as they pleased. It was the period of 
Business as Usual. There was some rationing of food, 
and raw materials and shipping space were controlled. But 
the object was still to maintain employment in civilian 
trade and industry as high as possible. It was a period of 
haphazard and uncontrolled competition for labour m 
which the war factories, still too few in number, competed 
against each other and against civilian industry for their 
personnel. The small war industry could not be expanded 
suddenly ; but the opportunity was not even taken [0 
compile a complete National Register of the skill, 
experience and occupation of every individual, s 
that when mobilisation was carried further, there could 
have been in existence, for the use of the armed forces 
as well as for industry, a precise statement of every 
individual’s capacity. Nor was any serious attempt mace 
to train men, and still less women, in anticipation of the 
certain demand for war workers to replace those called-up 
or to man the new factories as they come into production. 
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The immediate cause of these, and many other, failures 
was the blindness of the Government, the trade unions, 
employers and the general public to the dimensions of 
their task. The fundamental flaw was under-programming, 
the basic fallacy a belief that, with a few controls here 
and there run by the industrialists, traders or trade 
unionists whose interests were affected, the war could 
be run, and won, by the voluntary methods of peace- 


e. 
as May, 1940, Mr Churchill replaced Mr Chamberlain; 
and, at the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Mr Bevin, the trade unions’ strongest leader, replaced 
Mr Brown. In general terms, a Labour-Capital compact 
was made. The Emergency Powers (Defence) Act con- 
ferred power upon the Government to require all persons 
to place themselves and their property at its disposal. 
In May, an Order in Council gave powers to control war 
production undertakings, and permission to the Minister 
of Labour to direct any person to perform any services. 
In June, an Order required engagements in building, civil 
engineering contracting and general engineering to be 
made through labour exchanges, and laid down that 
miners and agricultural workers could be employed only 
in their own industries. In July, an Order forbade strikes 
without notice, set up the National Arbitration Tribunal, 
defined the recognised terms and conditions under which 
workers could be required to work and provided for the 
listing of all departures from trade factories to facilitate 
their restoration after the war. 

Actually, in this second period, from May, 1940, to 
March, 1941, little use was made of the Government’s 
new powers—though appreciably more progress was 
made, by agreement, in mobilisation, in transfer, training 
and dilution. This was largely due to the fact that, in its 
industrial, as distinct from its labour, policy, the Govern- 
ment now abandoned Business as Usual—under the 
pressure of the Battle of the Atlantic, which seriously 
curtailed the import of materials for industry. This is the 
period of Limitation, in which labour was squeezed out 
of non-essential industry by restrictions on supplies. From 
June, 1940, a series of Limitation of Supplies Orders 
reduced employment appreciably in civilian trades ; and 
a proportion of the men and women released passed into 
war work ; but there was still no compulsion upon them 
to do so, and many of them were in fact “lost,” pre- 


ferring to move from job to job, regardless of their im- ‘ 


portance for the war effort, in search of the best pay, 
which had no necessary relation to “ essentiality.” The 
need for additional workers in war factories steadily 
grew in the post-Dunkirk months as production pro- 
grammes were speeded-up and new factories came into 
use. The call-up for the armed forces was also accelerated; 
and successive amendments in the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations released more men for service. By the winter 
of 1940, it was plain that the mobilisation of manpower 
for war work—to produce the weapons and equipment 
of the fighting Services—was once more behindhand. 
The combination of industrial restriction and voluntary 
methods of recruitment had failed to produce a sufficient 
flow of recruits; and by the concentration of civilian 
manufacture in a few, efficient plants, the organisation 
of which was begun by the Board of Trade in the early 
spring of 1941, it was hoped to squeeze out many 
thousands more men and women for more essential work. 

But three facts were now obvious. First, full mobilisation 
would not be possible until the rough-and-ready and 
Undiscriminating Schedule of Reserved Occupations, 
which immobilised many men in unimportant work and 
allowed other essential workers, such as the heavy labour 
of agriculture and coalmining, to be swallowed by the 
‘orces, was replaced by a test of every individual’s actual 
Job, to discover if the job itself was indispensable and 
ts Occupant irreplaceable in it—so that, broadly, every 
man would have the choice between war work and war 
srvice, with no third alternative. Secondly, mobilisation 
could not be complete, and the gaps in the war factories 

ed, until millions, rather than thousands, of women 
could be recruited. The manpower problem was fast 

Oming a womanpower problem. Finally, it was clear 

t the required apportionment of the nation’s labour 
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force could not be achieved, on a sufficient scale and at 
a sufficient speed, without positive directions from the 
Government. Voluntary mobilisation had not succeeded. 
Above all, perhaps, the reserve of labour, especially of 
women, in non-industrial work, in shops and offices, had 
not been effectively tapped. 

The third period of manpower policy, from March, 
1941, until now, has been a period of, first, Registration 
and, then, Direction, in which the compulsory powers 
assumed in May, 1940, have been increasingly used. In 
January, 1941, the Minister of Labour admitted the 
serious state into which mobilisation had again fallen ; 
in the same month, a Royal Proclamation made men 
aged 18-19 and 37-41, the last classes covered by the 
Act of 1939, liable for military service. Mr Bevin 
announced that a register of all available labour would 
be made ; that non-essential occupations would be combed 
out ; and that compulsion would be used. It was also 
made known that a distinction was to be drawn, within 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, between 
“protected ” and other work, with higher ages of 
reservation for those, whatever their occupational qualifi- 
cations, not actually engaged in employment scheduled 
as vital for the war effort. In March, 1941, eighteen 
months after the war began and barely twelve months 
ago, the Registration for Employment Order gave the 
Minister of Labour power to register the industrial par- 
ticulars of any person of any sex; women of 20 and 
21 and men of 41 and 42 were required to register forth- 
with—to be “ directed,” where necessary, into war work. 
The Essential Work (General Provisions) Order em- 
powered the Minister of Labour to draw up a schedule 
of essential undertakings from which no employee could 
resign or be dismissed without official permission. 

These powers were still not applied with any eager- 
ness. The reluctance of the Government to use com- 
pulsion in industry, and of the workers to accept it, is 
political. In industry, the argument runs, the “ conscript ” 
is publicly compelled to take service with a private 
employer. In the spring and summer, though registration 
proceeded from age-group to age-group, voluntary means, 
persuasion, exhortation and advice, were still mainly 
relied upon. The compulsion that was used was mainly 
negative ; Essential Work Orders were applied to various 
industries, with the odd result that workers in certain 
vital occupations were immobilised under strict orders, 
while men and women in all sorts of dispensable work 
were free to move about and bargain for better pay. But, 
in March, 1941, the Government had also embarked 
on a scaled-up war production programme. After June, 
the needs of Russia set the target higher. In August, 
Mr Bevin admitted, in effect, that the voluntary recruit- 
ment of women had not been successful. In October, 
the Restriction of Employment Order, dating back to 
June, 1940, requiring engagements to be made through 
local employment exchanges, was applied to all women 
between the ages of 20 and 30; and it was announced 
that shopgirls between 20 and 25 would be transferred to 
the armed forces or more essential work. More and more, 
the emphasis at the interviews with those who registered 
was on direction and less and less on advice. 

This more positive policy was brought to a new 
stage last December. A new National Service Act made 
women aged 20 to 30 liable to conscription for the 
armed forces, certain industrial tasks or civil defence, and 
raised the age of military service for men to 51. A new 
Schedule of Reserved Occupations, by the provision that 
reservation ages were to be raised by a year a month in 
1942, virtually abolished the principle of group reserva- 
tion, and, with special arrangements for agriculture, 
building, civil engineering contracting and coal-mining, 
substituted instead the principle of individual scrutiny. 
Direction is now a policy and no longer simply a threat. 

This does not mean that criticism and complaints are 
now out of place. The process is still slower than it 
might, and should, be, and it is still reluctant. There 
are still technical impediments. The inadequacy of train- 
ing facilities, in factories now and not im official 
centres, remains chronic; and the frequent absence of 
satisfactory billeting, travelling and welfare provisions 
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especially for women, is probably the greatest single 
obstacle now to mobilisation. The policy has hitherto been 
to remedy bottlenecks as they have arisen and not to 
avoid them beforehand. But it is now a fact which 
ought to be admitted, that mobilisation has gome a 
very long way ; and the only way of increasing the labour 
force of war industry to any great extent is deliberately to 
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cut down the standard of living further—which canno, 
be escaped. But it is also a fact that no efforts wil] be 
wasted which urge the Government to use its powers 
fully and promptiy to compel all persons to do war work 
and all empioyers to provide training facilities and the 
conditions of work that the required recruits, as well as 
the existing hard-pressed workers, must have. 


The Debatable Land 


HE Ukraine is one of the great debatable lands in 

world history. Few regions have been exposed as 
persistently to the pressure and counter-pressure of rival 
conquest. And it is very appropriate, now that the 
unhappy country is once more in the thrall of an invader, 
that M. Hrushevsky’s massive study of the Ukraine* 
should appear in an English translation. The struggle 
that is being fought out in the winter snow between Kiev 
and the shores of the Black Sea is yet another phase in 
the long agony of Southern Russia. Is it the final 
phase? With which side will mastery remain? 

The tragic history of the Ukraine is rooted in geo- 
politics. The country lies in the endless Eurasian plain 
on the cultural frontiers between Western and Eastern 
civilisation. There are no geographical frontiers—to east 
or west. The great rivers—Dniestr, Bug, Dniepr, Donets 
—divide but do not protect it. On the contrary, they 
draw down yet another pressure—from north to south, 
down the waterways to the Black Sea. Add to this the 
fact that the vast open region is rich in soil and minerals 
and its unchanging history of war and exploitation explains 
itself. It has been at the mercy of every movement of 
peoples across Eurasia. It has been the battleground of 
Slav and Tartar, of Pole and Muscovite, of German and 
Russian. It is still a battleground to-day. 

The Ukraine emerges~as a recognisable cultural unit in 

. the ninth and tenth centuries, when Kiev was the centre 
of a flourishing river civilisation which stretched from 
“the Varangians to the Greeks ”—from the Baltic to the 
Crimea. In the thirteenth century, this land of promise 
was wiped out by the Tartar invasion. Christian Kievan 
civilisation held on precariously in the north to emerge 
later as Muscovy. The south was submerged. Kiev was 
sacked, the land stripped. For hundreds of years the 
Ukraine proper was little better than desert. Direct access 
to the Black Sea was not recovered until the time of 
Catherine the Great. 

With the gradual decay of the Tartar power, the pressure 
from the east relaxed. Its place was taken by a counter- 
pressure from the west. The Ukraine was recolonised, 
not from the north, but from the Slav lands of Poland and 
Lithuania, the Rcecz Pospolita. The Poles tried to follow 
the colonists, including the lands they opened up within 
the political and .social structure of the Polish state. 
The attempt ended in the bloody disaster of Khmelnitsky’s 
revolt in 1648. The Ukrainian peasants appealed from the 
Poles to the rising power of Muscovy and since the 
Agreement of Pereyaslav in 1654 the Ukraine has been 
part of the great Russian Empire. The pressure from 
the north had apparently conquered. 

The Czarist empire’s more or less peaceful colonisation 
of the whole of the Asiatic hinterland during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries abolished, probably 
for ever, the pressure of the nomads from the east. The 
pressure from the west remained, but it was no longer 
Polish. The old Rceecz Pospolita was a dream behind a 
dream. Poland itself was partitioned and the new power 
centre in Europe was Germany—as it has remained to 
this day. The first direct German assault on the Ukraine 
was one of the final phases of the first world war. Now 
in the third year of the second world war, almost the 
whole of the Ukraine is under German control. It is still 
the debatable land of Eurasia. Even to-day its frontiers 
are still in doubt. 


* “A History of the Ukraine.” By M. Hrushevsky. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 629 pages. 24s. 





Yet there is good reason to suppose that the world js 
witnessing the final phase in the long struggle for mastery, 
It is most improbabie—short of a compiete collapse of 
the Russian state—that the Nazis will be able to main. 
tain their hold. They have nothing to offer, nationally 
or socially. The Ukrainians are Slavs, and it is even a 
matter of dispute whether they can be accounted g 
separate nation from the Great Russians. Separatist 
Ukrainian nationalism was the creation of poets and 
dreamers—of whom Hrushevsky was a warm disciple— 
and on the two occasions in which it could have become 
a force—during the German occupation of 1918 and 
again in the invasion of 1941—it failed. The truth is that 
the mainspring underlying the Ukrainians’ sense of 
separateness is not national or racial but socio-economic. 
And here again the Germans have nothing to give. 

The urge behind the recolonisation of the Ukraine in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was the desire of the 
peasants of Poland and Lithuania to get away from the 
crippling obligations of serfdom under the Polish and 
Lithuanian gentry. The epitome of the Ukrainian spirit 
was the Zaporogian Sech, the camp of the free Cossacks 
on the Dniepr rapids, which began as a frontier post 
against the Tartars. Later, the turbulent and freedom- 
loving men from all over the Ukraine enlisted under its 
colonel or Hetman, and finally the Hetman became the 
national leader of the free peasants. When, in the 
seventeenth century, the Poles sought to extend serfdom 
to the Ukraine, the Zaporogian Cossacks led the 1648 
revolt and their Hetman Khmelnitsky negotiated a union 
with Muscovy, on condition that the free landowning 


, peasantry with all its rights should be maintained. 


Muscovy broke its pledge. By the nineteenth century, 
serfdom was everywhere the rule—but at the cost of 
frightful bloodshed. The Ukrainians toyed with an 
alliance with the Turks and with the Swedes, before the: 
steam-roller of Great Russia finally passed over them. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, there was no 
rival power to the west of Russia to which they could 
appeal. The great question when, in the twentieth 
century,.Germany emerged as the new centre of expan- 
sive power, was whether the Germans could retrieve the 
mistake of the Poles—and of the Russians—and offer the 
Ukraine national autonomy and social freedom, or, m 
other words, offer the peasants the land. 

This in simplified terms was the issue behind the 
German occupation in 1918. The Germans were support: 
ing the independent Ukrainian Rada (Council). Their 
only hope of rallying the people to the independent régime 
was to offer them what the Soviets in the north—the 
successors to Muscovy—would offer them, peace and the 
land. But the Germans were still at war and their able 
general Groener, who was charged with securing the 
riches of the Ukraine to feed the German armies, dis- 


covered that to divide the land would end the supplies. f 


Peasant ownership was incompatible with mass produc 


tion. The Germans had willy-nilly to turn to the greath 
landowners, form a Union of Cornraisers (Khliboroby),} 


suppress peasant agitation and finally remove the Rada 
itself. 


respect, certainly. The twenty years of the Soviet system 
have knit the Ukraine more and more closely into the 
great Russian economy. Industrialisation has brought new 
workers into the south and broken down the sense 

independence. It has changed the predominantly peasant 
basis of the community. Soviet education has tended t 
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Has the position altered radically to-day? In ome 
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uce the mass citizen whose sense of local particularity 

is far less strong than his loyalty to the great Soviet 
riment. In one respect, however, the problem is 
somewhat the same. After the brief spell of free peasant 
ownership under the NEP, the Ukrainian masses were 
forced back into a collective framework, and in the early 
‘thirties the unhappy land was once again devastated by 
fruitless resistance, ruthless reprisals and _ starvation. 
Collectivisation was established, but the Soviet authorities 
have given evidence of some uneasiness over the extent 
to which the peasants have become reconciled: to it ; 
they have made concessions to the principle of private 
ownership, the latest not long before the outbreak of war. 
It can thus be argued that if the Germans can restore 
the principle of a free peasantry in the Ukraine, they can 
still hope to rally some support—it is significant that they 
have made absolutely no attempt to play their nationalist 
card. Skoropadsky, the “last of the Hetmans,” has been 
left in Berlin. But there is evidence that they cannot offer 


NOTES OF 


The new Government has at last been completed, and 
there are two important questions outstanding. First, it is not 
yet known whether the new Minister in charge of Produc- 
tion, Mr. Lyttelton, will, in fact, be the Minister of Pro- 
duction that is needed—and, in fact, was promised before 
Lord Beaverbrook slipped away. Secondly, there is the sur- 
prising relegation of reconstruction, formerly the province of 
the discarded Mr Greenwood, from War Cabinet to merely 
Cabinet status, with Sir William Jowitt, who was Solicitor- 
General, and is of what might have been called in the old 
days a “Lib-Lab” persuasion, in charge as Paymaster- 
General. It may be that Sir William’s Bar colleague, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, will speak in the inner circle for recon- 
struction, But the Ministerial “ spheres of superintendence,” 
which can make the War Cabinet into a more workable, 
competent and individually self-confident team than its fore- 
runner, should be made plain in terms of responsibility. 
Surveying the scene, now that the entire administration has 
been reconditioned, the observer can hardly avoid one of 
two comments. In mere numbers, the changes are very 
slight, for Sir Stafford Cripps is the only new member of 
the War Cabinet, and Sir James Grigg and Sir William 
Jowitt the only important incoming Ministers. But, in their 
effect, the changes can be considerable. Colonel Llewellin has 
earned his promotion to a vital job at the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production and Dr Dalton has gone to the Board of 
Trade, taking with him the Leith-Ross department for deal- 
ing with world surplus commodities, just when the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare is declining for lack of neutrals to 
treat with. Lord Moyne’has been unlucky to lose office in 
giving way to Lord’ Cranborne, who had to make room for 
Mr Attlee as Dominion link in the War Cabinet. Instead of 
being Minister for Raw Materials, detached from the 
Ministry of Supply, as at one time suggested, Lord Portal 
has become Minister of Works and Buildings, in place of 
Lord Reith, who, for no clear reason, has departed. In the 
shuffle of junior Ministers, seven back-benchers have entered 
office for the first time. The changes may even prove to be 
very remarkable ; the way is open for great success or re- 
sounding failure—that is all. Apart from a strong point still 
occupied by Sir Kingsley Wood at the Treasury, the old 
illogical, compromising basis of the Government has gone. 
{can now be what the courage and resolution of its indi- 
Vidual members can make it. An example at the top in the 
destruction of delays and indecisions could be made to run 

¢a fire through the departments and Services, so that the 
War-machine might at least be manned from top to bottom 
with men with willingness,- power and competence to act. 
There, at home, will be the first test of the new Cabinet and 
Ministers, Sir James Grigg has made a start at the War 
Office by ordering a smelling-out of all ineffective officers 
Over 45. It may be asked why officers under 45 are not to 
be similarly scrutinised ; and the test will obviously depend 
Or its success on the ruthlessness and impartiality of the 
testers—who should not be aged local commanders. But 
this is a welcome beginning. In India, there is a vast urgent 
Problem still unsolved ; and in the whole field of strategy, 
material and moral, there is a void which can only be 


filled by a New Model Government. 
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any socio-economic advantages either. If they are to secure 
supplies, the new large-scale system of agriculture, which 
corresponds to the oid large estates of the landowners, 
must be maintained. And if the choice before the Ukraine 
is collectivisation run from Berlin or collectivisation run 
trom Moscow, there can be absolutely no doubt where 
their choice lies. 

The Nazis in the 1940’s are committed to the same 
fatal policy as were the Germans in 1918 or the Poles 
before 1648—that of maintaining a very unpopular econo- 
mic framework and of aggravating it by alien domin- 
ation. Thus the evidence suggests that this latest Ge:man 
invasion represents the last thrust of expansion from the 
west. After the victory of the United Nations the 
process of knitting the Ukraine ever more closely into the 
Russian economy will be accelerated. The struggle will 
have forged an unbreakable bond of solidarity between 
north and south. The oldest debatable land in Eurasia 
is within sight of stability. 


THE WEEK 


The Defence of Java 


The ‘situation in Java is obviously critical. In spite of 
the smashing losses inflicted on the Japanese invasion 
fleet, the enemy was able to establish three bridgeheads—at 
Serang, Indramaya and Rembang—and from them to push 
rapidly inland. The most serious penetration followed on 
the landings. at Indramaya. The Japanese, using cyclists, 
light motorised units, and even some tanks, advanced rapidly 
to Soebang, only forty miles from the Dutch headquarters 
at Bandoeng. However, at this point their penetration has 
been halted, significantly at the edge of the Javanese plain, 
and there is now a brief time during which the situation 
can still be restored provided the invaders are firmly attacked 
and cut off from reinforcement. Dutch, Empire and Ameri- 
can troops are all fighting in the island, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, General ter Poorten, is an able and unorthodox 
soldier. There are no signs of cleavage between the Dutch 
and native populations—the relationship is Philippine rather 
than Malayan. Another resemblance with the American 
stand at Bataan is the nature of Java’s mountainous terrain. 
But the United Nations face the usual handicap—shortage 
of ships, shortage of aircraft. The Japanese have been able to 
raid Java repeatedly in formation flights, and the gallantry 
of the fighter pilots has not so far been sufficient to make 
up for their shortage of machines. On sea, too, heavy as 
were the losses inflicted on the Japanese, their navy took a 
smashing toll of the defending warships, and it is uncertain 
how many remain to go into action from heavily bombed 
bases to meet the new invasion fleet which is certain to 
arrive in the next few days. The situation is very serious. 

* * * 


India Prepares 


Now that Malaya has fallen and the United Nations 
are making their last Far Eastern stand in Java, it is 
obvious that the South-Western Pacific defence zone com- 
manded by General Wavell has ceased to be a reality. The 
central factor in the picture is the Dutch defence of their 
own soil, and the only person fully competent to direct 
operations in Java is General ter Poorten. General Wavell 
has returned to India to take up again the task of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and a formidable task it is likely to be. 
It is impossible to say how effective the defences of India 
are at this moment. As in all British overseas possessions, 
no very large army has been maintained in India, and at 
the present moment some of its most skilled troops are 
serving on other fronts. The degree of mechanisation is 
probably still small and the Five-Year Defence Plan intro- 
duced in September, 1939, must still be far from comple- 
tion ; it would be particularly useful to know the extent to 
which the project of modernising the coastal defences of 
the main ports has advanced. The Japanese attack, if it 
comes, is most unlikely to come by land from Burma. There 
is no rail communication between Burma and India, and 
very little communication of any other kind. The position 
on the sea is not so happy—with Singapore and Rangoon 
as bases, the Japanese have a definite advantage, and their 
campaigns in Malaya and the Dutch islands show to what 
good effect they can use the technique of landing on almost 
any kind of coastline—and following up the initial attack 
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by a quick and efficient penetration. It is a technique that 
was probably acquired and perfected in the myriad Japan- 
ese coastal raids carried out in recent years on Kwantung 
Province and South China generally, when every outlet for 
China’s coastal trade was being stopped up. Clearly it is a 
technique that can be adapted against India, just as the use 
of islands as stepping stones can easily be extended to the 
Andaman Islands, Reunion and Madagascar. However, the 
Chinese analogy has certain hopeful aspects. China’s resist- 
ance has been successful in some measure because of the 
distance the Chinese could retreat, whereas nowhere in the 
South Seas has it been possible to develop defences in 
depth. India is large enough to swallow an invader—par- 
ticularly an invader thousands of miles from his main base. 
Another aspect, of course, is not so hopeful—the Indian 
people do not feel for the British raj what the Chinese feel 
for Free China. 


* * * 


The Plain Truth 

There has been a welcome increase in public frankness, 
and the latest communiqués and bulletins have been com- 
mendably stark and factual. In his first speech as Leader of 
the Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps asked for “ seriousness 
and austerity” in this grave situation; and nothing that 
has been recently said in Parliament has won a_ wider 
welcome. It is perhaps a pity that the sentiment did not 
more deeply affect the Ministerial speeches on later days, 
which introduced the Admiralty Estimates and the Food 
Vote. There is a tendency for speeches of this kind, which 
are in effect annual reports on policy, to be departmental 
.pologias. The successes of the Admiralty and the Ministry 
of Food last year were striking enough. It is right that they 
should be stated and acclaimed—but not in order to put the 
present dangers in a “ proper perspective.” In fact, they put 
these dangers in an entirely false perspective, because 
nothing that was achieved in 1941 can alter the fact that 
there are desperate perils in 1942. These chronological 
balance-sheets, whatever lip service may be paid in their 
-ourse to the current dangers, blunt the sense of urgency 
by fallaciously weighing the smooth of yesterday against the 
rough of to-day and to-morrow. What was required of 
he speeches of Mr Alexander and Major Lloyd George in 
the public interest was the clear, unmistakable impression 
that, relative to the strategic and economic needs of the 
United Nations, the shipping position was likely to be as 
serious for several months as it has been at any stage in the 
war, and might well be appreciably worse until American 
shipbuilding and an Allied counter-offensive, itself needing 
great numbers of ships, can redress the balance. These points 
may possibly be found embedded briefly in the text of the 
speeches; but they are not underlined. Mr Alexander’s 
conclusion was that vast shipbuilding programmes would 
restore Allied seapower and offset shipping losses. Major 
Lloyd George’s was, cautiously, that “it might even be 
necessary to reduce to some extent the existing rations.” 
[hese are surely not the calls to sacrifice that are needed. 
It is not a question of creating “an atmosphere of undiluted 
depression when events are temporarily against us ” (as Sir 
Stafford Cripps put it). It is a question of fact, a practical 
question of economic policy. It is imperative, for an interim 
period of uncertain length, that still more shipping space, 
manpower and materials—the maximum possible, in fact— 
should be saved by the people of this country. The first 
requisite for this is a much sterner statement of the short- 
term position than these Ministers apparently dare to make, 
the second a much more drastic policy of restriction and 
curtailment than has yet been hinted at. 


* * » 


Half Measures ? 


Major Lloyd George’s statement in the Commons on 
the food position was appreciated for what it was, a techni- 
al masterpiece; but the majority of speakers were not 
blind to the fact that it was, among other things, a master- 
piece of understatement. It has not yet been brought home 
to the public that the aim of food policy is to provide 
not the fullest, but the most meagre, diet consistent with 
winning the war—because the war will be won more quickly 
ind more certainly that way. Major Lloyd George promised 
that cuts will be made, if necessary, and that the scope 
of points rationing will be extended. It is to be hoped that 
the changes will be drastic. From the psychological stand- 
point it is better to go the whole length at once and to 
let the future hold the hope of better times, than to plan a 
zradual downward trend. While food policy is governed 
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by such real considerations as shipping and agricultur 
requirements, the whole matter is complicated by the vitg| 
but less tangible, question of morale. In this respect, much 
harm has been done by stupid propaganda which repre- 
sented the restricted nature of the German diet and stap. 
dard of living in the early stages of the war as a weaknes, 
instead of as an aid to victory. It is perhaps not very easy 
to persuade the average consumer that lower and less varied 
rations are not only necessary, but should be pushed ahead 
of actual need, though this is the real point. Consumption 
must be narrowed down to basic requirements. And it is im- 
portant to recognise that more harm is done to morale by the 
persistence of inequality, as exemplified by luxury restayy. 
ants and the black market, than could be done by any 
conceivable extension of rationing. The direction of 4 
stricter régime is plain enough. Technically, it is Stated, 
it is difficult suddenly to require customers to give yp 
coupons for restaurant meals; but, morally and economi- 
cally, it is necessary that they should do so, as they did 
in the last war; and the alternatives of meatless days jn 
restaurants or even restricted restaurant prices are just 
tinkering. Profiteering in early frui and spring vegetables 
must be prevented this year. The prices of wines and spirits 
should be recognised as a scandal due to parasitic manipula- 
tion. Beer and tobacco are probably placing too high a 
drain on the nation’s resources, and should be restricted or 
rationed. The new penalties against black market racketeers 
should be used to the hilt. The public will not mind 
deprivations, if they are needed, if no one is allowed to 
make unfair gains. 


* * * 


Bread 


Last year the country was Officially urged to eat whole- 
meal bread and save shipping; but it was very difficult 
indeed to buy any wholemeal bread. Now the Government 
is not so certain where duty lies. To substitute wholemeal 
for white bread generally, that is, to increase the extraction 
of flour from wheat from 75 to 85 per cent, would save 
some quite remarkable tonnage of shipping in a year—a 
figure of 700,000 tons was given in the Commons on 
Tuesday. But this argument is not final. The residue of the 
wheat, the offal, is used to feed animals, and is thus a factor 
in the supply of milk, meat or eggs—though by no means 
sO important a factor as the more choleric or disingenuous 
opponents of wholemeal bread suggest. The decision as to 
which is needed most at any point of time, shipping space 
or feeding stuffs, must be based upon a complicated balance 
of advantages and disadvantages which probably only the 
Government, having the facts at its disposal, is able to 
strike. Nevertheless, the position is not satisfactory, for 
the presumption must be in favour of shipping and the 
wholemeal loaf. Last year the Government, or at any rate 
the Ministry of Food, did decide that the shipping position 
made the wholemeal loaf necessary. But nothing happened ; 
the loaf did not appear. One reason was given in the House 
on Tuesday; it is “a bread which, frankly, is not what 
the people of this country prefer.” Popular taste 
must, of course, carry weight in matters of ditt, 
so long as it does not interfere with economic 
necessity; but it may be suspected that another 
reason, not without influence on policy, is that tt 
is also a bread which the millers and the meat interests do 
not prefer. If shipping considerations required wholemeal 
a year ago, it would appear that they do again now, when 
the gravest strain at sea has returned. It may indeed be that 
the Government is waiting to act “the moment the balance 
tips down on the side of 85 per cent extraction ”; but it 1s to 
be hoped that all narrowly interested voices are being left 
sternly unheard. 


More Economy 

The latest steps to provide the public with utility 
clothing at reasonably low prices are discussed on page 338. 
These measures are accompanied by certain limitations on 
the design of garments to save material ; but, apart from the 
stated aim of supplying all sections of the population with 
cheap essential clothing, the objective is to save labour. It 
is a new stage in war economy, which was actually set on 
foot last year, though it might usefully have been begun 
even earlier, for many more goods than clothing. In 1940, 
supplies of materials to civilian manufacturers were restrict 
for shipping reasons. In 1941, civilian industry was called 
upon to concentrate production in a few efficient factories t0 
release manpower. This year is the third stage, when manu- 
facturers will be pressed increasingly to produce utility 
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oods which use less labour in their manufacture than 
higher quality goods. The policy is based on inducements 
rather than commands. Special quotas of material are given 
to manufacturers who turn over to utility production ; some 
priority is given to labour substantially engaged in this work; 
and an attempt has been made in fixing maximum margins 
under the second and more stringent Prices of Goods Act 
“to allow a ceiling high enough to secure that an ample 
proportion of productive capacity participates in the produc- 
tion of utility clothing.” The scale and speed of this pro- 
gramme are vitally important in the present emergency, 
when the only substantial reserve of manpower for war work 
is still engaged in maintaining the quantity and quality 
of the civilian standard of living. Variety is one of the 
elements in the standard of living that can be most easily 
dispensed with—and least easily defended. There are sull 
too many official apologies and excuses for the very cautious 
approach that has so far been made towards standardisation. 
Why it should still be felt necessary to proclaim that there 
is no intention to impose a standard design on clothing, 
and to claim proudly that ” even the most fastidious ” will 
still be able to satisfy their individual tastes, passes compre- 
hension. The Member of Parliament who demanded last 
week that we should all be clad in overalls was not talking 
nonsense. He was carrying the present policy to its logical, 
and possibly inevitable, economic conclusion. 


* * * 


Shape of Things to Come? 

Like the raid on Vaagso—which was by all accounts a 
model of efficiency—the combined British attack on the 
German radiolocation station at Bruneval showed how 
successful can be an offensive operation when it is care- 
fully planned and conducted with the full co-ordination of 
all three Services. Parachutists were dropped from two- 
engined Whitley bombers. Their task, to wreck the station, 
was performed speedily and very thoroughly while fighter 
aircraft created diversions in the neighbourhood. The para- 
chute troops then withdrew to the beach, where the defences 
had been stormed from the rear by a landing party, and 
then, taking with them a few prisoners, all the British 
forces were safely evacuated in light craft of the Royal 
Navy. Clearly, the operation was only on a very small scale 
and, high though praise must be for the skill of the opera- 
tion—the only obvious criticism is the use of expensive 
bombers for parachute landing operations ; the Germans 
use very jerry-built craft—it would be false to boost up 
the attack to the scale of a major action. The real problem 
now is whether, like Stavanger and Vaagso, it is to remain 
a successful but isolated and therefore insignificant episode ; 
or whether it is the first of an expanding onslaught on the 
French coast in which both the scope and the frequency of 
the attacks develop on a large scale. M. Litvinov has called 
for a second front, and certainly the Russians will need all 
the diversions that can conceivably be provided in the course 
of the next three months. Raids such as the one on Bruneval 
can serve an admirable purpose if they are designed to do 
what the Germans invariably do before launching an offen- 
sive—test out a defence line for weak or vulnerable points 
fom which a powerful infiltration movement can _ be 
launched. The coasts of France are becoming Germany’s 
Maginot Line. It must be turned, and it is to be hoped that 
Bruneval is not an isolated action but part of a larger and 
more boldly conceived strategy towards this end 


* * * 


The Ways of Admiralty 


The Admiralty survived the reconstruction of the 
Government unscathed. The Navy stands firmly first in the 
trust and affections of the British people. But some of the 
most serious questions at the present time concern the 
Navy, and one after another they came up last week in 
the debate on the Navy Estimates. The “ sinkability ” of 
heavy British warships is already being investigated by the 
Admiralty ; the pounding that many of them have taken 
without sinking will be set on the other side. The escapade 
of the German battleships in the Channel is accepted by 
few laymen and none of the naval Members of the House 
of Commons as a strategical gain—in spite of the com- 
fortable words of the Prime Minister and Mr Alexander. 
There is widespread uneasiness—and exasperation—that 
the plainly vital question of air and naval co-operation 
remains a shuttlecock in heated arguments between person- 
alities and interests. There is not a little concern about the 
minor role which the First Lord seems to play in the 
affairs of the Admiralty by contrast to the major part of 
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the First Sea Lord. All this does not indicate any lack of 
recognition of the unceasing, arduous labours by which 
the Navy has held, and still holds, the war effort itself 
together, or of its skill and courage. It arises rather from 
the knowledge that this country, at home and abroad, stands 
or falls by sea power ; and, in to-day’s crisis, no body or 
institution can be sacrosanct. The core of the present dis- 
quiet was stated last week by Sir Percy Harris, who des- 
cribed the Admiralty, from his contact as a member of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, as “ efficient, 
but slow and cumbersome.” He expressed disquiet about the 
inferior status allotted to technical officers—engineers, scien- 
tists and experts—in the naval hierarchy ; about the out- 
moded practices of His Majesty’s dockyards, where engineer 
officers must always be under executive officers ; and about 
the fact that 


when engineering is so vital in the organisation of the 
Navy, the Board of Admiralty should hold firmly to the line 
that on no account can an engineer admiral, however capable 
he may be, be admitted into the sacred circle. + 


There is very clearly a view among sober and responsible 
people with close experience of the Admiralty that enter- 
prise, initiative and inventiveness are hobbled by _hide- 
bound ways; and the First Lord—who, admittedly, has 
not often been permitted to speak for his department on 
important matters—might have devoted more of his Esti- 
mates speech (and might devote more of his current time) 
to constructive self-searching on the lines of these question- 
ings. The Navy less than any other Service can afford to 
fall short in these dangerous days. 


* * * 


Air Apologia 


On Tuesday night, in bright moonlight and against light 
defences, RAF bombers made a heavy and successful attack 
on Paris factories working for Germany. The loss of life 
was large, and the effect on output no doubt considerable. 
The raid served as a prelude and an example for Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair’s speech in the Commons on Wednesday, in 
which he defended the British bombing policy. Again, he 
promised an all-out air offensive against the enemy with 
the biggest aircraft and the biggest bombs. Last year’s 
promised offensive had not happened, except sporadically 
in a few localities, because of Russia’s need for aircraft, the 
Navy’s need for raids on special targets and, above all, the 
weather. This time, it seems, it will happen; and the dis- 
traction of enemy fighter squadrons from Russia to France 
since last summer, Sir Archibald said, must be set against 
the missing Blitz. To the layman, the position, after two 
and a half years’ experience, seems clear ; the war will not 
be won by bombing or without it. Air attack is artillery at 
long or short range, and the success of the RAF’s offensive 
will depend upon the ability of the other arms to follow 
it up—and the RAF’s ability to aid them directly. Inevit- 
ably, the Minister’s story was one of high courage and deter- 
mination ; and he made a stupid—and disingenuous ?—mis- 
take when he treated criticism of air strategy and tactics 
1s criticism of RAF personnel. This sort of partisan plead- 
ing is too frequent and confuses the issue. The Minister 
knows very well how high the men of the RAF stand in 
everyone’s estimation. He also knows that co-operation 
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between the RAF and other arms, through no fault of the 
flyers, has been gravely and, sometimes, fatally lacking ; 
and for him to treat criticisms based on this fact simply as 
pleas for the “dismemberment” of a deserving Service is 
unhelpful—and less than his duty. There may be good 
answers to the critics, but “righteous indignation” is not 
one. 


Battling for the Strong Points 


The great issue in Russia in the next six weeks is 
whether the Red Army can destroy Hitler’s advance line, 
a series of strong points—Staraya Russa, Rzhev, Vyasma, 
Orel, Kursk, Kharkov, Gorlovka—stretching from Leningrad 
to Taganrog and the Sea of Azov. A glance at the position 
of the armies shows that the Russians have swarmed across 
the line in the north, central and southern sectors—at 
Velikiye Lugi, Dorogobuzh and Krasnograd. It also shows 
that the German strong points are all holding out, although 
Staraya Russa is virtually surrounded and Rzhev and 
Vyasma are in obvious danger. In the south, the German 
positions in Taganrog are threatened on both flanks, south- 
wards from the Donetz front and across the ice of the Sea 
of Azov, where a considerable battle is developing, the 
Russians attempting to sterm Taganrog, the Germans 
trying to get some reinforcements to the Kerch peninsula. 
The present Russian offensive must demolish the various 
strong points if any substantial distance is to be put between 
Hitler and the objectives of his much-heralded spring cam- 
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paign. If the strongholds are not reduced, then they will 
become the springboards of the new German attack—just 
as Germany’s failure to capture Leningrad, Moscow and 
Rostov last autumn made possible the launching of the Red 
Army’s winter counter-offensive. There is not much time 
left, for once the heavy thaw sets in, both armies will be 
immobilised, and by the time the fine weather begins, the 
Russians may have to face all over again the ordeal of June, 
1941. It is true that they will face a German army that is 
far less frisch und frohlich than it was after the unchecked 
victories of 1940 ; but there is some evidence to show that 
the Germans have surmounted both easy optimism and 
almost equally easy defeatism and are settling down in grim 
earnest to make the new spring offensive a death blow— 
whatever the direction in which it is to fall. The Russians 
have largely made good their industrial losses in the 


Ukraine, they have won battles, they have earned self- 
confidence by checking the uncheckable and defeating the 
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undefeated. Yet it should not be forgotten that one of the 
chief differences between June, 1941, and spring, 1942, js 
that Hitler’s armies are now four-fifths of the way to 
Moscow. 


x * * 


The Risk of Appeasement 


It is difficult to see why Washington should be any 
the wiser for the recent interchange of letters between 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Pétain. It appears that 
on February roth the President sent a personal letter to 
Marshal Pétain, reminding him that if Vichy France went 
further in giving aid to Germany than was warranted under 
the armistice agreements, then it would be necessary to 
include Vichy “in the category of governments which 
are directly assisting the declared enemies of the people 
of the United States.” To this letter the President received 
the reply that the Vichy Government was not transgressing 
the terms of the armistice, and there for the moment the 
matter rests. The Marshal’s communication makes it clear, 
perhaps, that he personally has no wish to go further than 
he must, but the events in North Africa and the behaviour 
of Admiral Decoux in Indo-China—both of which point 
to a definite willingness for closer collaboration among 
men on the spot—are not covered by Marshal Pétain’s 
assurances. It should not be forgotten how many of the 
new men in authority are the creatures of Admiral Darlan 
and have actually gone to their action stations in the course 
of this winter’s lull. The real problem is whether the 
continued complaisance of the United States strengthens 
Marshal Pétain’s position against his own wild men. If it 
does, then the policy can be justified on grounds of 
expediency. Appeasement can sometimes pay—but only if 
the relative strength of the appeasers is growing during 
the period of conciliation. It would obviously be fatal to 
maintain Vichy’s neutrality if all the time it was only a 
cloak for the elaboration of a strong policy of joint action 
with the Germans. It would be folly to appease Pétain in 
order to immobilise the French Fleet if the appeasement 
period were being used to recondition and reassemble the 
fleet for action. 


The Status of the Free French 

The policy of appeasing Vichy has a subsidiary incon- 
venience in that it destroys all possibility of logic in the 
United States’ attitude towards the Free French National 
Committee. The United States is pledged to support all 
peoples who are resisting aggression. General de Gaulle’s 
movement exists for no other purpose and has, in fact, been 
recognised as “essential to tlie defence of the United States” 
for Lend-Lease Act purposes ; yet the necessity, supposed 
or real, of conciliating Pétain entails a generally cold and 
at times—as, for example, over the incident of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon—hostile attitude towards the Free French. 
This attitude is becoming more and more difficult to main- 
tain with the spread of the war to territories where the 
Free French exercise full sovereignty. Even if the exigencies 
of its Vichy policy compel the State Department to ignore 
such contributions to the resistance of the United Nations as 
the ceaseless activity of the Free French Navy and of 
the Free French squadrons fighting with the RAF, it 1s 
impossible not to recognise the actual government of terri- 
tories which are likely at any moment to enter the war zone. 
The United States has therefore adopted the compromise 
policy of recognising Free French authority in areas in 
which defence talks have to be undertaken. The Pacific 
islands—New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Marquesas 
and Tahiti—guard a possible southern supply route across 
the Pacific and are an outer ring of defences for Australia. 
If the Japanese ability to mop up islands were to spread 
to this periphery, the defence of Australia and effective 
communications between Australia and the United States 
would be in obvious jeopardy. The islands thus occupy 4 
high priority in the allocation of defence materials for the 
Pacific. Talks have had to be initiated and the Free French 
have very properly insisted that their status should be 
recognised. Accordingly, the United States has given limited 
recognition for the Pacific area. The matter cannot rest 
there. What of Free France’s African possessions ? Strate- 
gically, they too are growing in importance as the direct alr 
link with the Middle East and an important base for the 
defence of the Southern Atlantic. At ‘present, the United 
States has consular representation there, and an American 
Observer Mission under Colonel Cunningham has visited 
the territory. But this is not enough. Even if the United 
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States policy vis a vis Vichy still impedes general recogni- 
tion, local recognition should be given wherever the Free 
French are established—including St. Pierre and Miquelon ; 
it should be given generously and it should be given at 
once. 


Civil Defenders 


The lot of the civil defence service at the present time 
js very unhappy. Its members feel as unwanted and un- 
necessary as they did in the twelve months before Septem- 
ber 7, 1940, with the added cause of unrest that now 
they are very much wanted and necessary elsewhere. Civil 
defence, they have been told, is an honourable service, 
equal in status to service in the armed forces or in industry; 
yet it can neither fire the imagination of its members nor 
line their pockets. It is significant that very few, in fact 
not enough, men who have been given the option of the 
National Fire Service when called up have taken it. The 
recent measures for employing civil defence workers on 
constructional and similar tasks near their own depots and 
allowing part-time members to enlist in the Home Guard 
were only a beginning. Last week, Mr Morrison announced 
that arrangements are being made to release civil defence 
workers to take up industrial employment. They will still be 
under an obligation to do part-time civil defence duty and 
will bé liable for recall in case of emergency, so that their 
place of employment must usually be local. Nevertheless, 
it is an important step in preventing the extraordinary 
waste of manpower which adequate defence against air 
attack causes ; and one of Mr Morrison’s remarks suggests 
that it will not solely depend on the initiative of the civil 
defence workers, but that the appropriate authorities will 
find work for them. The question of remuneration, whether 
they will rank as ordinary employed—as they probably 
should—or continue to receive their civil defence pay, has 
not yet been settled. But it has also been announced that 
the latter is to be increased. The basic pay for whole-time 
wothen members will be raised from £2 7s. a week to 
£2 12s., and for men from £3 Ios. to £3 14s.—this must 
perhaps be heralded as the first occasion on which women 
have been given a higher rate of increase than men, but 
it hardly affects the substantial difference between their 
rates of pay. In addition, whole-time members are to be 
given post-war credits on the same lines as those to be 
given to members of the armed forces. Both announcements 
should help to make the civil defence service more conscious 
of its worth, but an obvious corollary is that all civilians 
not engaged in direct war work should be effectively 
obliged to do part-time civil defence duties. 


Helping the Colonies 
It is just over two years since the Government formally 
abandoned the principle that the colonies should be self- 
Supporting and announced that financial assistance for de- 
enemnenst and welfare schemes would be granted from the 
mperial Exchequer up to a maximum of £5 millions a 
year. Before the necessary legislation could be put into 
effect, France had fallen, and it was not until last June that 
wena made with the new policy, and colonial 
—s ents were asked to submit applications for assist- 
— n a Parliamentary reply given on January 28, Mr 
eorge Hall revealed that up to then 180 applications had 
oo from the West Indies, 20 from East 
owed rom West Africa and 43 from the rest of the 
Hal ae — reply, however, on another day, Mr 
~e oo t at to date 40 schemes from the West Indies 
gua PProv ed involving a total expenditure of £476,805, 
dle gamers 5 are awaiting “final approval.” The total 
. eens given to the colonies under the Act, 
Ane o~ : in = another Parliamentary answer, was 
mill > — 7 e end of last year. Thus, instead of five 
a = one million has been granted ; the West 
2 aoe ante one out of the five millions was to have 
ioe hei ne Pree saga less than half a million ; and more 
Oe were can applications have not been accepted. It 
teachin = that these schemes would have involved 
ind in ae = materials which are unobtainable or scarce, 
ica € a warning was given from fhe outset that 
oo Sao oon not be reached in wartime. 
Office i por : 7 ion is growing that the Colonial 
vo on alt-hearted about the whole business, and it 
ispelled by the revelation that the Marquess of 
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Dufferin and Ava, who has a full-time job at the Ministry 
of Information, spares one hour of his time a week to be 
chairman of the Colonial Development and Welfare Advisory 
Committee whose task is to examine the colonies’ applica- 
tions and give recommendations. If only one hour a week 
is necessary, the formality might well be dispensed with 
altogether. It is to be hoped that Lord Cranborne, the new 
Colonial Secretary, and Mr Harold Macmillan, the new 
Under-Secretary, will infuse new life and energy into this, 
and every other aspect, of colonial administration. 


* * x 


Not Enough Coal 

The issue of a direction by the Secretary for Mines 
restricting deliveries of house coal in the London Civil 
Defence Region coincides with the publication of a report 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure on coal 
production. The report is timely and forthright. Its exami- 
nation of the present incipient coal shortage is, however, 
concentrated on output; as far as consumption is con- 
cerned, the members of the Committee restrict themselves 
to recommending economy, in the hope that the solution 
of output problems will ebviate the necessity for a national 
rationing scheme. But it should be clear by now that the 
problem must be tackled from both sides—more production 
and less consumption—at once. The London restrictions 
allow deliveries only to consumers with less than half a ton in 
stock on March 2nd and limit deliveries to six hundred- 
weight in the next six weeks; the scheme does not affect 
boiler fuel and is said to have been necessitated only by the 
length of the cold spell. In fact, a full-scale rationing scheme 
for all classes of consumers is probably overdue, irrespective 
of whether deliveries to London retailers have fallen behind 
schedule. The elimination of all unnecessary use of coal 
should be the prerequisite of any sound policy ; it is not 
rationing, but industrial shortage for the war effort, that is 
the danger to be avoided. The Select Committee itself 
rightly points out that the industrial use of all fuel must 
increase as the war effort expands, while the loss of miners 
to the forces and to munitions industries after the fall of 
France virtually prohibits a corresponding rise in output. 
Of 70,000 miners, mainly coal face workers, who left the 
industry for the forces or for occupations to which the 
Essential Work Order is applied, there has been a net return, 
as the result of exhortation and compulsory registration, 
of only about 17,000. Moreover, absenteeism, following the 
removal of the penalty clauses attached to the attendance 
bonus, has become a major problem ; and the difficulty of 
adequately feeding miners for whom there is no canteen 
and whose wives are working in factories is a very 
real deterrent to all-out working. There is an urgent need 
to introduce some effective sanction against unjustifiable 
absenteeism ; to secure at least the temporary release of 
many thousands of miners from the forces and industry ; 
to improve feeding facilities ; and to reserve more transport 
space for coal deliveries. But it would be short-sighted and 
wasteful to imagine that rationing, where it is feasible, is 
or ought to be regarded as unnecessary or avoidable. 
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Collective Action 


The resignation of the Bishop of Oslo, Dr Eivind 
Bergrav, which has been accepted by the Quisling adminis- 
tration, has been followed by the resignation of the entire 
Norwegian episcopate. Since some nine-tenths of the Nor- 
wegian teachers have resigned from their professional asso- 
ciation and are threatened, in consequence, with dismissal, 
the newly appointed Minister-President is faced with an 
acute church and educational crisis. The former springs 
from the refusal of the Dean of ‘Trondheim to abandon his 
arrangements for the service on February Ist, the day on 
which Quisling was appointed Premier, in favour of a 
quisling clergyman; the latter from the decision of the 
Government compulsorily to enrol all children over ten 
years of age in the Quisling youth movement. All Norwe- 
gian schools have in consequence been closed for a month. 
In the religious sphere, the Norwegian bishops are sup- 
ported by their deans and by the vast majority of the 
clergy. The resignations are embarrassing for Quisling and 
his followers, who can now hardly hope to continue to bluff 
Hitler or Terboven that Norway is an active participant in 
the New Order, or that his own competence can be relied 
on. It is also embarrassing for Hitler who for various reasons 
would prefer conversion to repression for Norway. Yet, 
when the country provides proof that it is so solidly “ unre- 
liable,” it is difficult to avoid making martyrs, always a 
dangerous policy. Nor, from the Nazi standpoint, can 
the repercussions in Sweden be satisfactory, and recent 
intensified pressure on this obdurate neutral may well have 


been offset. 
* x *x 


The Civil Estimates 

There is nothing. unexpected in the Civil Estimates 
for the coming financial year. Their total, excluding the 
revenue departments, is £425,655,803, against £428,860,519 
in the current year. The biggest drop is, naturally, in the 
Assistance Board, whose requirements are estimated at only 
£8,670,000, compared with £19,680,000 for 1941-42. This 
fall must be mainly due to the steady decline in unem- 
ployment, but it may also be due to the fact that it is now 
nearly a year since the Board had to cope with the needs 
of the bombed. In the same class of estimates, pensions are 
allotted altogether £104,635,000, against £103,241,000, £1 
million of this increase being the statutory addition to 
widows’, orphans’ and old age contributory pensions. The 
estimate for the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
is up from £31,610,000 to £34,930,000, which is presumably 
the result of the continued expansion in the work of that 
department in registering and mobilising manpower. The 
Ministry of Health’s estimate is also higher, at £25,902,771, 
compared with £24,646,200. In other classes, the biggest 
increase is shown by broadcasting, which is up from 
£6,900,000 to £10,000,000. The estimate for colonial develop- 
ment and welfare is nearly double at £1,407,000, against 
£773,010 ; even so, the total is very small. The continued 
expansion in the activities of the Board of Trade is reflected 
in the rise in its estimates from £660,790 to £1,484,583 ; 
and the same factor presumably accounts for the rise in 
the estimates for the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
which is up from £909,470 to £3,477,000. In the revenue 
departments, the estimates for both the Post Office and the 
Inland Revenue are considerably higher. For the former, the 
increase is £8,777,000 at £102,523,000, while the rise for the 
Inland Revenue, which must be the result of the application 
of income-tax to small incomes, is from £9,705,560 to 
£12,147,170. These two departments, with Customs and Ex- 
cise, bring the total sum wanted for purely civil expenditure 
to £546,697,773, against {538,826,779 in the current financial 


year. 
* * * 


Accident Hospital e 


Birmingham possesses the first accident hospital in this 
country, and has thereby brought a little nearer to a solu- 
tion the urgent problem of rehabilitating persons injured 
by accident. The problem has an added importance in 
war-time ; and Birmingham deserves all credit. It was re- 
cently stated in the first annual report of the Birmingham 
Accident Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre that, during 
the past two years, the number of industrial injuries in 
Birmingham area requiring treatment at hospitals has in- 
creased by at least 40 per cent—the'total being well over 
r00,000. The new Birmingham venture furnishes not only 
the ordinary requisites of treatment (it has 322 fully 
equipped beds, of which 50 are now reserved for air-raid 
casualties), but it also provides a specialised medical staff, 
industrial nursing and a mobile surgical unit. In addition, 
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a rehabilitation service has been fully developed, rehabilita- 
tion being widely defined to cover both the psychological 
and the physical treatment of patients during the “amby- 
lant” stage of their recovery as well as while they are in bed. 
The hospital, moreover, is intended to become a training 
centre for industrial nurses and first-aid workers ; and jt 
is linked with the local University as a teaching centre for 
undergraduate and postgraduate medical students. It has 
not been entirely in vain that the Delavigne Committee on 
Rehabilitation urged the need for institutions like those 
on the model of the famous fracture clinic of Dr Boehler 
in Vienna. It is a triumph for industrial medicine ; but the 
economic aspect of the matter is not quite so satisfactory, 
Apart from capital requirements, the budgeted expenditure 
for 1942 amounts to £60,000. The Board expects £40,000 
of this to be met by contributions from the Birmingham 
Hospitals’ Contributory Association, the Ministry of Health 
and the City of Birmingham ; for the balance of £20,000 
the Board must “look mainiy to industry,” as the hospital 
has no other.source of income. This precarious position js 
disturbing ; and it is characteristic of such institutions 
in this country, where a prime need is that all medical 
services should be placed on a broad national statutory 
footing. It should be recognised that it is, at bottom, the 
imperfection of Workmen’s Compensation, which does not 
provide any medical treatment at all, and of National Health 
Insurance, which: only provides a scanty amount and no 
specialised treatment whatsoever that leaves this Birming- 
ham venture in need of funds. Such developments as the 
Birmingham Accident Hospital should not be allowed to 
remain isolated and struggling examples for lack of finan- 
cial security and an integrated national policy. 


* a + 


The Revenue 


With exactly a month of the financial year to go, the 
yield of revenue has exceeded the Budget estimate. The 
total collected to February 28th was £1,848 millions, against 
an estimate of £1,786 millions. In part, but only in part, 
this is explainable on accounting grounds. Receipts under 
the War Damage Act are entered, in the first place, “ below 
the line.” When any expenditure is made under this Act, 
however, an amount sufficient to meet it is brought in under 
the head of “ Miscellaneous Receipts.” This item, which was 
expected to amount to £20 millions over the year, accord- 
ingly stands at £77 millions. But this is not the only explana- 
tion of the heavy collections. Customs and Excise, which 
was expected to yield £577 millions, has already brought in 
£641 millions. The satisfactory financial result is thus a 
direct reflection of the economic failure to keep consump- 
tion down. The same comment possibly also applies to the 
fact that EPT and NDC, in combination, have already pro- 
duced £34 millions more than was expected for the full 
year. Income tax looks like exceeding the estimate by a 
small margin, but surtax is lagging. Expenditure is also high 
and rising, and the appearance of a further Vote of Credit 
of £250 millions for 1941-42 raises the total estimate for the 
year to £4,957 millions. 


Shorter Notes 


The Ministry of Information is to be commended for 
producing an Income Tax Quiz for Wage Earners (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2d.). In view of the large number of new 
taxpayers without previous experience with income tax 
returns, the issue of a simple explanatory official booklet 
was necessary. The preparation of a simple guide for the 
new taxpayers was no easy task, for the problem is com- 
plicated ; and if the booklet does not provide a simple 
answer to all the questions and problems the publishers can 
scarcely be blamed. The methods used for the distribution 
of the booklet have been as unorthodox as its phrasing, for 
Woolworth’s have been selected as one of the distributing 
agencies. And its success is measured by sales which are 


reported to have reached some 500,000 copies. 


a 
* 


The most extraordinary feature of the waste paper cam- 
paign has been the long delay before what seem quite 
elementary measures are taken. Appeals to the public to 
save paper preceded effective steps to prevent the misuse of 
paper, and only now, after the campaign has been in full 
swing for over four months, is it being made an offence to 
burn or destroy paper or cardboard, except for lighting 
fires, or to mix it with refuse. The Ministry of Supply 
estimates that since the beginning of the war half a million 
tons of paper has been lost in this way. Why, then, was the 
Order not made sooner ? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Food for 


NTERES'T in the vast American armaments programme 

should not be allowed to obscure the crucial importance 
of developments on another front—the American farm. 
The Secretary of Agriculture said recently, “Food is a 
whole arsenal of weapons in this struggle . . . . Our national 
self-interest and our humanitarian instincts challenge us to 
do this job of producing food and do it on a scale that 
will write history . . . . In the day of victory when the 
nations sit down at the peace table our food stock piles, 
ready to be drawn on by the famished peoples of the Old 
World, will give great force to our views.” In the nearer 
future American food products will have to satisfy an un- 
precedently large demand from the American armed forces, 
the civilian population, some of which is being withdrawn 
from agriculture to the munition factories, and from the 
Allied Powers which are being supplied through Lend- 
Lease. Last September the production goal for 1942 was set 
at 2 per cent above 1941, itself 2 per cent over 1940, and 
12 per cent above 1924-29. Since the entry of the United 
States into the war it has been announced that 1943 should 
show a 6 per cent increase over 1941. Figures of over-all 
production, however, minimise the effort. Vastly expanded 
quantities of certain foodstuffs, notably milk, cheese, poultry, 
eggs, meats, some fruits and vegetables, are called for, while 
other crops, particularly wheat, cotton, and tobacco, will 
be cut. Conversion is the order of the day in agriculture 
as well as industry, but the farmer is fortunate in that the 
changes now urgently demanded are to a large extent in 
line with long-term changes in consumption and have been 
actively encouraged by the government since the early 
days of the New Deal. 


‘* Parity ’’ Attained 


It seems likely that with hard work and careful plan- 
ning, American agriculture will be able to deliver the goods. 
The growing predominance of industry during the present 
century has made it easy to underestimate the weight of 
American agricultural capacity. Even to-day there are 
6,000,000 individual farmers and during the 1941 harvest 
about 10,000,000 workers were employed. Conditions on 
the farm are better than they have been for more than ten 
years. Farm plant and livestock numbers have made a 
notable recovery from depression lows. There are adequate 
stocks of feeding-stuffs, although there will have to be 
transfers from surplus to deficit areas, and calls on the 
“ever-normal granary ” (i.e., Government stocks) amounting 
to about 200,000 bushels. Farming as a whole was more 
prosperous in 1941 than for many years. Farmers found 
themselves in the happy—and unusual—position of being 
able to sell larger quantities at higher prices The average 
level of prices for all farm commodities was higher in 
October, 1941, than it had been since 1929; it was 22 per 
cent above 1940. Prices for truck crops, meat. dairy pro- 
ducts, chickens and eggs, and cotton rose even more sharply 
than this average, with grain prices lagging. The prices 
paid by farmers for the commodities they buy did not 
tise nearly so sharply ; with farm labour excluded, the 
index rose by only 4 per cent between 1940 and 1941. The 
famous “ parity,” which has featured so prominently in the 
farmers’ objectives of recent years, is defined as the rela- 
tionship between these two price indices—those of what 
farmers sell and of what they buy—that existed in- the 
period August, 1909-July, 1914. In 1941, for the first time 
in over fifteen years, the ratio went above “ parity.” On the 
other hand, wages for farm labour have reflected the growing 
movement from the land into the defence jndustries. In the 
middle of 1941 they had almost reached the average of 
1930 and altogether, during 1941, rose 30 per cent. Taxes 
ave also been rising from the 1934 low ; the federal motor 
Vehicle tax of 1941 alone will cost farmers about $25 million 
a year. Higher prices for farm products are main!y respon- 
sible for pushing the total of cash farm income in 1941 up 
to $11.2 billions ; and the figure for 1942 is expected to be 
about $13 billions, which approaches the record of $14.6 





Freedom 


billions in 1919. The highest income reached in the 
twenties was about $11.3 billions in 1929, but the average 
for 1924-29 was only $10.8 billions. Farm income is higher 
than it has been since 1930, and over twice what it was in 
1932. Farm-mortgage debt has been declining since 1925, 
aided by widespread foreclosures in the bad years. In 1936 
there were 23.3 foreclosures per 1,000 mortgaged farms ; 
this rate has steadily declined, and in 1940 reached 8.9. 
During 1941 there was a further decline. Under the New 
Deal some progress has been made in agricultural conser- 
vation and in encouraging the shift from products like 
cotton, which faced declining markets, into diversified 
farming and into new products such as soya beans. 

The expansion planned for the next two or three years 
is being carefully watched to see that it does not bring 
about any destruction of agricultural resources or entail an 
increase in equipment and livestock which would prove 
burdensome after the war. For instance, dairy farmers are 
being advised not to increase their herds but to raise output 
by more use of concentrates. Subject to these considera- 
tions, national, state, and regional goals have been set as 
high as possible. The amount of planning called for on 
the part of the Government and of the individual operator 
is unprecedented in American agricultural history. National 
goals have been set up for all major products ; these are 
then broken down into the amounts that can be contributed 
by the various regions and finally into goals for the indi- 
vidual farmer. Outstanding increases are expected in milk, 
which is to rise from 117 billion pounds to 125 billions, 
an increase of 7 per cent; in the production of cheese, 
up by one-third in 1942; condensed and evaporated milk, 
up by one-fourth, and in the manufacture of dried, skimmed 
milk for human consumption, which is likely to be double 
what it was in 1941. The goal for eggs is 4,000 million dozen 
for 1942 as against 3,700 in 1941. Chickens for slaughter’ 
will rise from 680 to 750 millions. Slaughter of beef cattle 
is estimated at 28 millions as against 25 millions in 1941, 
but this will involve no increase in the cattle population, 
which has nearly reached the record high-or 1934. Nearly 
80 million hogs will be slaughtered in 1942, an increase of 
about one-seventh. The marketing of sheep and lambs will 
show only a very slight increase, while wheat acreage will 
decline about 13 per cent and cotton acreage will remain ™ 
about the same at 23 millions. 


‘* Profits and Patriotism ”’ 


The Government has at hand the powers necessary to 
direct and aid the expansion of production, in control of 
prices, the machinery of crop quotas, crop loans, and agri- 
cultural advice, and in the fact that the Federal land banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation hold approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the farm mortgage debt of the United 
States. During September, Mr Wickard, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, attended regional conferences all over the coun- 
try ; individual farmers are being approached by county 
officials of the Department of Agriculture and by Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Committeemen. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is based on the appeal of “ profits and patriotism ” 
rather than penalties. A high price programme is likely to 
be followed where additional production is necessary, in 
dairy and: poultry products, truck farm produce, vegetable 
oils, and livestock. The intention of the Administration 
is to stabilise cotton, wheat and other basic crops at or 
near parity, and hold corn and feed stuffs below parity in 
order to encourage the feeding of concentrates to dairy 
cattle. Whether the government will be able to carry out 
this policv depends on its ability to outmanceuvre the farm 
bloc, which is bent on raising prices all round. This would 
not only increase the danger of inflation but would destroy 
the Administration’s carefully worked out programme of 
price incentives to producers. Expanded production is made 
safe for the farmer by the establishment of floors for the 
principal products at 85 per cent of parity. This is effected 
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by the granting of government crop loans up to this figure. 
In order to avoid high production costs prices of articles 
needed by farmers will be held down. 

Two widespread difficulties are the shortages of labour 
and agricultural machinery. Government action to retain 
essential labour on the farms is a possibility, and the drying 
up of seasonal labour supplies may be offset by community 
harvesting, and by the use of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the WPA, and perhaps even the Army. Scarcity of 
materials and the conversion of machinery plants to war 
production are responsible for the shortage of machinery. 
Manufacturers of agricultural machinery have been given 
a high priority rating—A-3, and will produce about 83 per 
cent of their 1940 production. The production of certain 
types such as dairy equipment and peanut pickers has been 
increased, with the result that other machines, such as 
harvesters, will be produced in only small quantities. This 
discriminating production policy follows the lines of the 
proposed farm price policy. More short-term credit will be 
needed by farmers, but ample funds are easily obtainable 
in most cases from the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Lack of equipment, labour, and experience in new 
types of farming are the main obstacles. The need for 
Government aid and education is particularly acute among 
the small farmers, who amount to about half the farm 
operators, and as far as regions are concerned, in the South, 
where the reduced outlets for cotton, wheat, and tobacco 
make a shift to diversified farming most urgent. Backward- 
ness in methods and equipment below the Mason-Dixon 
line offers a challenge to the Government ; an improved diet 
there would show great results in better health. Co-operative 
ownership of machinery is being developed, and the FSA is 
establishing co-operatives as demonstration projects in more 
efficient farming. 

American food production is a great and essential asset 
of the United Nations. The drive to expand output is one 
of the biggest enterprises undertaken by the United States, 
and it is almost revolutionary in method. The most chaotic 
and depressed industry of recent years is undergoing a re- 
formation which will have enormous consequences after the 
war. The perfection of planning technique and machinery, 
the improvement of methods and equipment, and the shift 
from staple crops all suggest that in meeting the wartime 
emergency American agriculture is greatly improving its 
ability to contribute to the “economy of abundance” and 
to hold its own after the war in relation both to industry 
at home and to agricultural competition abroad. 


American Notes 


Conversion Gets Under Way 


The methods adopted in the conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry are of particular interest because the 
industry is both the first and the largest to be converted 
en bloc to war production. If the methods are successful, 
they are sure to be a model for many other industries 
scheduled for conversion. Full utilisation of the industry’s 
resources is assured by the fact that civilian production has 
come to an end; if the companies are to continue to exist 
they must secure war contracts. Mr Kanzler, head of the 
automotive branch of WPB, is responsible for reporting idle 
machine tools and other facilities to the War Production 
Board and for expediting the assignment of orders, if current 
contracts for the Army and Navy do not entirely absorb the 
industry’s resources. As contracts will be granted to the 
company which can complete the job in the shortest 
possible time, and competitive bidding has been abandoned, 
the industry is laying stress on the adaptation of mass-pro- 
duction machinery, whatever the cost, in preference to the 
use of slower general-purpose machine tools. Comprehensive 
lists of the armaments demanded are already available, 
and are designed to help the individual producer in applying 
for contracts by showing the general categories of work, 
the specific articles needed, and the type of equipment 
needed to produce them. The facilities and machine tools of 
the entire industry will be made available to industrial com- 
panies through purchase, lease or use for a single job. 
Reports on idle machine tools are already being made by 
1,500 companies to a central committee, and it is estimated 
that eventually about 150,000 of the industry’s 350,000 
machine tools will be reported This information will be 
made available to all members of the industry, other defence 
contractors, the armed forces and the WPB in order to 
ensure that they are fully employed. The reports are so 
designed that an experienced engineer will be able to tell 





immediately whether the tools are suited to his needs, Sub- 
committees of the Automotive Council for War will provid 
contractors with information on improved methods of a. 
duction, and patents and industrial processes will be Pooled 
The industry is richly supplied with the tools, the technical 
talent and the administrative ability to make it true 
arsenal ; the only doubt which exists is whether companies 
habituated to the fiercest competition and jealous of their 
individuality will be able to throw off peacetime habits and 
collaborate wholeheartedly in production. 


* * * 


The Tax Proposals 

The Administration’s tax proposals for the fiscal year 
1942-43, which were made public on Tuesday, are intended 
to raise an additional revenue of rather over $9 billions 
bringing the total for the year to some $27 billions : 
Federal expenditure out of the general Budget is estimated 
to be about $56 billions. The tax proposals rely in the 
main on sharp increases in income and corporation taxes 
and on higher duties on such articles as petrol, tobacco, 
liquor and on transport, telegraph and telephone services, 
The present Federal income tax is levied on all incomes 
in excess of the personal allowances, which are $750 for a 
single man, $1,500 for a married couple and $400 for each 
dependant. It consists of a flat rate “normal” tax of 
4 per cent and surtaxes ranging from 6 per cent to 77 per 
cent. Mr Morgenthau’s proposal appears to be (though 
the cabled reports are far from explicit) that these surtax 
rates shall be increased by 10 per cent and that a pro- 
portion of the tax payable should be withheld at the source. 
This will, of course, impose a sharper increase on the 
smaller incomes, but this is not unjust, since it is in these 
ranges, rather than on the higher incomes, that American 
income taxation bears most lightly. Any direct comparison 
of American with British income taxes is difficult because 
of the existence of State taxes. But these are usually light. 
In New York the highest rate is 7 per cent and in 
California 15 per cent, and even these rates affect only the 
very largest incomes. Federal and State income taxes, with 
Mr Morgenthau’s additions, will still be subtsantially lower 
on all small and middle incomes than British income tax. 
The tax proposals are of interest as a reflection of the 
Administration’s policy and viewpoint, but it should be 
remembered that Congress need not accept them, either 
as a whole or in detail; it ‘is jealous of its power to tax, 
and a long period of haggling, compromise, conference and 
revision is an essential preliminary to the enactment of 
American tax legislation. Two points at issue are the “ with- 
holding ” tax, favoured by the Administration and opposed 
by Congress, and the imposition of a general sales tax, said 
to be popular with Congress and disapproved by the 
Administration. 


* * * 


Manpower and Labour 


While the unions and the public are still concerned 
with such problems as the union shop, labour disputes, 
wages policy and the forty-hour week, there are signs that 
a broader view of the mobilisation and distribution of man- 
power is emerging. The creation within the Labour Depart- 
ment of a new division for the mobilisation of industrial 
manpower is being considered. The establishment of the 
US Employment Service and the move towards economy 0 
manpower in Government offices point in the same direc- 
tion. Mr Hillman remains in charge of labour supply at 
WPB for the present, though the scope of his authority may 
shortly be reviewed in relation to the functions of the War 
Labour Board and the Department of Labour. Meanwhile 
the demand for a national labour policy continues to be 
voiced by Congressmen and the newspapers. Congressional 
opinion is said to be increasingly in favour of legis.ation 
against all labour disputes, longer working hours without 
overtime pay and a final decision on the question of the 
closed shop and check-off, but has shown little willingness 
to accept other equally urgent restraints, notably on excess 
profits and on farm prices. The defeat of the Smith amiend- 
ment, which wou!d have suspended all maximum_-hour 
legislation and overtime pay for the duration, was partly due 
to the opposition of the Administration, but also to its 
sweeping nature, rather than to any softening in the general 
anti-labour attitude of Congress. Mr Green and Mr Murray 
have asked President Roosevelt not to bar wage increases 
view of the rising cost of living, and have insisted that if 
wages are to be frozen there must first be more effective 
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rice controls, strict rationing and an increase in the excess 
rofits tax. The forthcoming decisions of the Labour Board 
on demands for increased wages and the closed shop in 
«Little Steel” and double Sunday pay in the automobile 
industry are eagerly awaited as an indication of the policy 
to be adopted. An increase in maximum hours seems in- 
evitable, but wages policy is a part of the entire price pro- 
ramme of the Administration. The necessity of compre- 
hensive control and equality of sacrifice is appreciated, but 
whether it is practical politics remains doubtful. 


* * * 


War Secrets 


The leakage of military secrets to the enemy, particu- 
larly of aircraft drawings and army codes, has alarmed the 
Department of Justice, but the press appears to be even 
more alarmed at the Bill drawn up by the Department, 
which provides fines and gaol sentences for persons 
“wilfully and knowingly ” revealing confidential plans and 
documents. The problem is evidently one of steering a way 
between penalising legitimate criticism and allowing infor- 
mation to reach the enemy. The Department is concerned 
because of its inability to secure convictions in more than 
one case Of a number which it has handled. The press is 
unanimous in its disapproval of the Bill as drawn, and in its 
concern lest the rights of free discussion be endangered. The 
freedom enjoyed—and exercised—by the American press has 
been exceptional, and in the period of pre-belligerency there 
were a number of outstanding cases of irresponsible pub- 
lication of information of interest to the Axis. Attorney- 
General Biddle, testifying before a Senate Sub-Committee, 
pointed out that the press has never been free to disclose 
Government secrets. This argument seems somewhat in- 
genuous, as up to the present penalties and procedure were 
not established which would permit action to be taken. It 
seems likely that the “threat of a political censorship” is 
being exaggerated and exploited by the press, which has 
always been overwhelmingly anti-Roosevelt. The aims of the 
Bill are irreproachable, and Attorney-General Biddle has 
agreed to its revision in order to protect the rights of both 
public and press. The beginning of a “ statistical blackout ” 
shows that the Administration is becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity of withholding information from the 
enemy. Positive control of the dissemination of military 
secrets is a wartime necessity, and, provided the Bill is care- 
fully drawn, there should not be much difficulty in dis- 
criminating between legitimate comment and yiolation of 
trust. The American press is so jealous of its freedam that 
itmay be depended upon to see that the restrictions go no 
further than is essential. 


Defence Housing 


The consolidation of the sixteen government housing 
agencies into one organisation to be known as National 
Housing Agency is long overdue. The stream of workers 
into munitions towns has already created a serious shortage 
of accommodation and services, and the multiplicity of 
federal agencies has made an effective policy impossible. In 
one only—the Defence Housing Administration—the 
Truman Committee found “many mistakes, gross waste, 
extravagance, inefficiency and petty jealousy on the part of 
the administrative heads.” The conflicts of policy and per- 
sonalities between the other agencies have been notorious ; 
in his Press Conference, President Roosevelt referred to 
“duplication, conflict, disputes and overlapping both among 
themselves and with private contractors.” The new agency, 
under John W. Blandford, will contain three units: the 
Federal Housing Administration, the Federal Home Loan 
Banking Administration, and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Housing units formerly part of the Federal 
Loan Agency have been transferred to the Com- 
merce Department under Mr Jesse Jones, who will super- 
vise the new agency. Important decisions on housing policy 
Which will have to be made include the division of authority 
between federal and local governments, the scope allotted 
to private builders as opposed to Government housing and 
the standards set up both for private and public building. 
Until ‘these are made public, it will be impossible to tell 
Whether the housing programme is likely to succeed or fail, 
but the establishment of a single authority is an_ indis- 


Pensable step toward securing a unified policy and effective 
action, 
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The Oil Position 


Oil shortages reported along both the East and West 
Coasts are due largely to transport difficulties, but it is 
also true that during 1941 production did rot keep pace 
with demand. Crude oil production increased by less than 
4 per cent, from 1,353 to 1,404 million barrels, while 
demand for the principal liquid products is estimated to 
have risen about 10 per cent, from 1,184 to 1,314 million 
barrels. Consumption of domestic motor fuel increased by 
I2 per cent, as did the demand for residual fuel oil, used 
mainly for industrial purposes. Lubricating oils used in- 
creased by 30 per cent. Larger imports and a draft on 
inventories have been necessary. The decline in exports 
and the restrictive influence of tyre rationing and the 
embargo on automobile production seem unlikely to off- 
set more than slightly the greatly increased consumption 
by industry and the armed forces in 1942. Steps are being 
taken to increase production, particularly of aviation 
petrol; a goal of 150,000 barrels a day of 100-octane spirit 
has been set. To achieve this a considerable deterioration 
in the quality of motor gasolines will be necessary to 
supply the requisite high-grade blending agents. Other 
action being taken by the Petroleum Co-ordinator, Mr. 
Ickes, includes pooling of supplies and facilities where 
necessary, and regulations governing the sales of fuel oil 
to East Coast consumers. To prevent hoarding, fuel oil 
supplies are to be permitted only up to 75 per cent of tank 
capacity, and purchases are forbidden unless tanks are 20 
per cent or less full. It is estimated that this will make 
available three million additional barrels between now and 
April 1, the period of peak demand. Mr. Ickes’ recommen- 
dation that production quotas for March be reduced by 
105,000 barrels from the February level is a direct result 
of the tanker diversions and recent sinkings. Mr. Ickes 
has recommended that the industry prepare a programme 
for the sharing of all available tanker tonnage, regardless 
of the ownership of the tankers, and the increased use of 
the railways and tank cars is being pressed. The con- 
struction of an east-west pipe-line has been proposed, but 
this would take time, would require steel, and is opposed 
by the railroads. The necessity of rationing gasoline has 
been predicted by the industry’s war council, and it has 
been suggested in the press that a I§ per cent cut in 
consumption will be ordered in seventeen eastern states 
and some in the north-west. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In spite of intervention by the President, the Senate has 
passed the Bankhead Bill which forbids the Government 
to sell its stocks of agricultural commodities below parity 
prices. There are rumours that the farm bloc may go further, 
and attach a rider to the war appropriations Bill forbidding 
sales below 110 per cent of parity. In this eventuality the 
President might have to veto the bill despite the urgent 
need for the appropriations. 

* 


Mr Nelson, head of the WPB, has announced a national 
drive to increase production by (1) accelerating the conver- 
sion of peace-time industrial plants to war production ; (2) 
increasing use of plant already engaged on war orders to- 
ward a theoretical maximum of 168 hours a week for each 
machine ; (3) granting recognition and awards for outstand- 
ing achievements both by management and labour; (4) 
establishing joint labour-management committees in war 
plants to consider suggestions for increasing production. 

* 


The Supreme Court has ruled that labour unions and 
workers are exempt from the provisions of the Federal anti- 
racketeering act, reversing the opinion of the New York 
Court of Appeals, which had sustained the convict’on of the 
Teamsters’ Union for allegedly extracting about $1,000,000 
annually from out-of-state truck drivers, often by the use 
of violence. 

* 


Admiral Land, War Shipping Administrator, has an- 
nounced that owners of ocean-going freight vessels over 
1,000 tons will be required to file “ information required for 
preparation and execution of charter agreements.” 

* 


The Census Bureau has reported that employees of 
Federal, state and local governments number 6,861,000, or 
about 13 per cent of the nation’s labour force. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russia and Europe 


(By a Central European Correspondent) 


A XIS propaganda has once again been using the bogy 
of Europe falling a prey to Bolshevism with the con- 
nivance of the British. Sir Stafford Cripps’ speeches have 
been especially exploited for this purpose; and, over the 
innumerable German-controlled wireless stations, broad- 
casting in all European languages, the prospect of the 
Bolsheviks “ sitting in Berlin” has been presented as the 
avowed war aim of Great Britain. The effectiveness of this 
scaremongering should not be under-rated ; though, on the 
other hand, there have been some signs of a highly sober 
reaction—the Finnish Social Democratic newspapers, for 
instance, have commented upon Sir Stafford’s speech as 
showing that “Britain has no intention of leaving the 
European nations to the mercy of Bolshevism.” 

If the Allies win the war Soviet Russia, it is said, is 
bound to gain a decisive say in European affairs. The ques- 
tion, for Europeans, is: What will Russia do? And what 
matters most is not the short-term diplomatic zig-zags, 
which merely reflect the pressure of changing events, but 
rather the long-term trend of Soviet foreign policy, viewed 
against its economic, social and ideological background. 

The first problem concerns the Soviet attitude to expan- 
sion. During 1939-40, there were two powers in Europe 
expanding by the conquest of new territories and the sub- 
jugation of independent nations—Germany and Russia. 
Now, Russia itself has become the object of German aggres- 
sion. But the short-lived period of Soviet expansion has 
given rise to the question: Will Russia resume her expan- 
sion after the war? Was there any tendency to European 
domination inherent in the Russian policy of 1939-40 ? 
Were the Baltic States, Eastern Poland and Bessarabia to 
Russia what the Saarland and Austria and Czechoslovakia 
were to Germany, that is, the local and “ peaceful” preludes 
to a wider struggle for supremacy ? The reply to these 
questions will determine the attitude of very many people 
on the Continent towards current developments. 


Economic Factors 


The analogy with Germany itself provides part of the 
answer. The dynamic character of German expansion was 
to a large extent “explained” on economic grounds. Ger- 
many was impelled to acquire a Grossraumwirtschaft by 
the pressure of a tremendous industrial machine ; and this 
industrial machine provided Germany with a most potent 
engine for world war. Now Soviet Russia, on the other 
hand, is a Grossraumwirtschaft in itself. However great its 
achievements in industrialisation, Russia is still very far 
from reaching the industrial saturation point. Its resources 
of fertile soil, raw materials and labour power, actual and 
potential, provide for its industrial growth a basis which 
is, in proportion to its existing industrial apparatus, too 
broad rather than too narrow. In pre-revolutionary days, 
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liberal Russian economists propounded a programme of 50. 
called internal colonisation. So far, the possibilities of 
internal colonisation have only been opened up; in the 
exploitation of raw materials and in_ industrialisation 
Siberia and the Asiatic republics have just made their first 
start. Economic planning and monopoly state control over 
industry enabie Russia to proceed with the undertaking of 
large-scale works and thus to widen its internal “ market” 
almost indefinitely. All this leads to the hypothesis that 
Russia’s recent expansion had no serious economic motive 
behind it. In fact, the quantitative addition of the 
adjacent western territories to MRussia’s wealth was 
insignificant. 

Moreover, Russia has for more than a decade been 
accumulating enormous masses of arms and equipment at 
the expense of its population’s standard of living, which is 
still very far below other European standards. Home pro- 
paganda pointed to the threat of war or intervention, in 
order to induce the people to accept the heaviest material 
and moral sacrifices. After this war, Russia will have to 
face the task of raising the standard of living. The popula- 
tion has had no respite for three decades from war, revolu- 
tion, civil war, preparation for war and another war. Where- 
as the strength of the German war machine corresponds to 
the general level of German industrial resources, skill and 
efficiency, the Russian war machine stands in all these 
respects much above the average level of Russia’s industry. 
samy been set up by a unique, almost inhuman, productive 
effort. 


Frontiers and Strategy 


These economic considerations suggest that Soviet 
“expansionist ” ambitions have been local only. In fact, 
this was the character of Russian expansion in 1939-40; its 
strategically defensive meaning has been demonstrated by 
the subsequent course of: the war. Eastern Poland, the 
Baltic States and Bessarabia were no more than the defen- 
sive barriers to lock up the approaches to the Russian 
fortress—whereas Austria and Czechoslovakia furnished 
Hitler with jumping-off grounds for continent-wide cam- 
paigns. Historically, Russia’s expansion westwards has 
always been actuated by considerations of a_ broadly 
strategical nature. At the end of the eighteenth century, it 
was Russia’s uneasiness in the face of the growing military 
power of the Prussian state that led Catherine the Second 
to take part in Poland’s partition ; a similar Russian fear in 
a similar situation caused the fourth partition of Poland. It 
need hardly be added that to the nations directly concerned, 
that is, to Russia’s western neighbours, subjugation means 
subjugation whatever its motives ; the loss of national inde- 
pendence or of a considerable part of national territory 
can hardly be sweetened by the consciousness that it was 
due only to the strategical necessity of straightening out 
the frontiers of a powerful neighbour. 

There has been a distinct tendency on the part of the 
Soviets to regard the acquisitions of 1939-40 as essential 
for their future military security. Sir Stafford Cripps 
alluded in his Bristol speech to the Russian desire to main- 
tain “strategically sound boundaries.” Simultaneously, 
Soviet broadcasts in Polish made significantly unfriendly 
comments on the Polish-Czechoslovak federation-agreement 
It seems that there is a disposition in Moscow to interpret 
the concept of “ strategically sound boundaries” in a some- 
what rigid -‘nanner. One might ask what land frontier on 
earth is strategically “sound” enough in an era of deep 
armoured sweeps and unrestricted air warfare ; and it. may 
be, perhaps, that, even from the Russian standpoint, 
co-operation with federated small neighbours with no 
grievances against Russia might be of a higher military 
value than a “sound” strategical boundary with injured 
national feelings and fresh resentment aroused all along it 
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Non-Intervention ? 


Finally, there are the ideological aspects of the Russian 
problem. Much as Axis propaganda has dwelt upon this 
point, nothing can obliterate the fact that ideological 
scruples were no obstacle to the Soviet-German agreements 
of 1939-40. The dream of revolutionising Europe has in 
fact faded from the minds of the present generation of 
Russian statesmen. There is no reason to doubt M. Stalin’s 
sincerity in his assertion that Russia fights for Russia and 
for nothing else. Russian home propaganda is based on a 
sort of ideological compromise ; It appeals to the revolu- 
tionary reminiscences of the recent past, but it also evokes 
the age-long national Russian tradition. It calls upon the 
people to defend their achievements in socialist economy, 
but it also taps the inexhaustible resources of purely 
patriotic sentiments. This ideological compromise seems 
to have been able to bridge over the conflicting tendencies 
of Russia’s social life, and to bring about the consolidation 
of the regime unanimously reported by visitors to Russia, 
and evidenced by the course of the war. Propaganda for 
foreign, and especially for German, consumption, has not 
gone beyond the Popular Front pattetn, perhaps in a more 
moderate version, strongly tinged with Russian patriotism. 

Yet, however little Soviet Russia is concerned with world 
revolution, it remains a fact that, in 1939-40, social up- 
heavals followed in the wake of every advance of the Red 
Army. Eastern Poland, the Baltic states and Bessarabia 
underwent totalitarian sovietisation. This was the inevitable 
outcome of their incorporation into the Soviet Union ; two 
different social and political structures could not co-exist 
within the framework of one state. Against this, the 
experience of Soviet policy in the Spanish and French 
Popular Fronts should be set; in those countries, the 
Soviets opposed any attempts at a Soviet revolution by un- 
orthodox left-wing extremists. This may be taken of the 
way in which the general ideological trend appears to 
coincide with the economic and strategic tendencies of 
Russia’s expansion: it assumes a local or regional character. 

It would, however, be futile to say that there was no 
tisk involved in the present situation. Whatever the extent 
to which Russia has given up expansionist ambitions, and 
whatever the political line taken by its Government, other 
factors, independent of the conscious will and the political 
aims of Soviet statesmen, may count. The Red Army carries 
with it the legend of an international Soviet revolution. It 
may be out-moded ; but it still influences the imagination of 
considerable sections of the European proletariat. It is im- 
possible to foresee all the possible implications of the impact 
of that legend upon a Europe hollowed out of its old tradi- 
tions and turned by the Nazis into an amorvhous social 
and political chaos. Many of the old ways of European life 
are likely to have gone for ever. But all that can be said 
now is that whatever risk there may be is a matter of the 
tuture: it may or it may noc materialise. It is the risk that 
has sprung from Nazi totalitarianism, spelling the doom of 
European cvilisation, that is the hard reality of today. 


Mlied Labour in Britain 


[BY A POLISH CORRESPONDENT] 
February 18th 

THE number of Allied civilians in Great Britain is com- 
paratively small, and there is consequently no possibility 
of employing foreign labour on the scale that Germany has. 
Including Russians, Americans and Chinese, the total 
number of Allied civilians is under 100,000, of whom 40,500 
have registered under. the International Labour Force 
Registration Order. Ovet 86 per cent of the registered 
Allied civilians have already been absorbed into different 
industries, and they are making a useful contribution to 
the war effort. They include highly skilled technicians, 
and have brought with them some important processes and 
new trades. 

_At the outbreak of war, the position of Allied foreigners 
living in this country was not clear. The pre-war regula- 
tons, protecting British workers against foreign labour. and 
“orbidding any foreigner to take on employment without 
‘special permit, were still in force. Until July, 1940, the 
Labour Exchanges were very reluctant to issue labour 
Permits to foreigners, especially as in the first few months 
the country had not reached the stage of full employment 
and the Exchanges had still to cope with great numbers of 
British unemployed. After Dunkirk the position radically 
changed. The new influx of refugees from France, Be!gium, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway, the feverish expansion of 
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production, and the establishment of the headquarters of 
nearly all the Allied Governments in London, together 
with the care and guarantee they could give to their 
nationals, enabled the Ministry of Labour to reconsider 
its policy towards the employment of foreign labour and 
to regulate the matter on a national basis, instead of leaving 
it to the local exchanges. 


Co-operation with the Unions 


The reason behind the restrictions on foreign labour 
was the wish to safeguard British workers against under- 
cutting wages and outside competition. Mr Bevin was well 
acquainted with the problem and found a solution without 
endangering the position of British labour. In August, 
1940, he announced the organisation of the International 
Labour Branch to ensure that the best use was made of 
the skill and experience of all refugees in the common 
cause. The International Labour Branch was organised in 
co-operation with the Allied Governments and_ similar 
national authorities in Britain, and the manpower of Allied 
nations, and also enemy aliens friendly disposed to the 
Allied: cause, came under its scope. Arrangements were 
made, under the auspices of the TUC, acting in conjunction 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions, for 
foreign workers to become members of the appropriate 
British trade unions and also of their national trade union 
groups. The exiled trade union leaders in this country had, 
therefore, the opportunity of reorganising their refugee 
workers in similar trade union organisations to those in 
their own countries. There are now Belgian, Czecho- 
slovak, French, Norwegian and Polish trade union groups 
in this country. Foreign workers are assured of the same 
conditions of employment and the same benefits under 
social services, such as workmen’s compensation, the 
national health insurance, unemployment insurances and 
evacuation of their families from danger zones, as British 
workers. 

When practicable, the International Labour Branch has 
encouraged the placing of foreigners in national groups: 
for instance, Belgian, Norwegian and Czechoslovak groups 
are employed in forestry ; Norwegians in rope manufac- 
ture ; Belgians, French, Poles and others in aircraft works 
and engineering; Belgians, Dutch and Poles in diamond 
polishing and cutting; Belgians and fishermen of other 
nationalities for the naval auxiliary service, and so on. 

There is also a central Allied Register for foreigners with 
professions and skilled trades. Over 700 Allied doctors 
have been admitted to registration after selection by the 
Central Medical Committee. These doctors are allowed to 
serve with British and Allied civil defence organisations, 
in hospitals and public health services, but not in private 
practice, except as assistants. 


Exchanges for Foreigners 


As a result of the registration of male foreign Allies 
from 16-65, and of women aged 16-50, 2 full record is now 
available of the distribution and employment of Allied 
labour. To facilitate and supplement the machinery for 
placing foreign workers, special employment exchanges 
were opened in the London area for certain nationalities. 
These exchanges are working hand-in-hand with the Allied 
authorities and are staffed partly by British and partly by 
Allied officials. Foreign workers are thus enabled to speak 
in their own language and to explain their problems to their 
fellow-countrymen, who act as officials of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

The number of Allied foreigners in this country is as 
follows :— 


SE OE ee re 13,000 
Cvzechoslovaks .........'..... 10,000 
7 Se ee 11,500 
SLR GE ee. ah ee 5,600 
ee eke Sh aes 1,700 
DUORWVORIMERD ooo nine Tce cce 2,200 
Sa, ae ee ee 9,000* 


* In 1939. The current estimated figure is about 15,000 


The Allied Governments have recently also tried to 
release from military service highly skilled men serving with 
the forces. In some cases, for instance, doctors have been 
transferred from the Allied services to the British forces. 
The Government training centres also accept Allied 
foreigners whenever there are vacancies, and from the 
reports of the managers it is clear that the foreign workers 
are very keen to pick up the required skill in as short a 
time as possible. 
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Spanish Labour for 
Germany 
[By A SPANISH CORRESPONDENT] 


February 23rd 
THE Nazis have met their labour shortage by importing 
workers from all over Europe, and Spain has not been 
excepted as a source of supply. On May 31st last year a 
meeting of the Spanish Cabinet approved an agreement 
with Germany for the exchange of workers and technicians 
The Spanish Government promised to send the Germans 
100,000 “producers” (to use the new Falangist term), 
The agreement was not put into effect until last October 
when a recruiting campaign was launched in Spain. 

The elaborate machinery by which the agreement js 
carried out illustrates the German methods of enlisting 
foreign labour for their fields and factories. In Spain, the 
recruiting is being dealt with by a commission made up 
of representatives of the various government departments, 
assisted by the CNS (Central Nacional Sindicalista), the 
Falangist labour organisation. 

Spanish volunteers must not be involved in any legal 
proceedings—a guarantee, at least officially, of immunity 
from anti-Nazi sympathies. They must also have completed 
their military service or be between the ages of 16 and 19, 
and they must not be in a reserved occupation. Candidates 
are medically examined by commissions of German doctors 
stationed at all the recruiting centres in Spain. Some 
Spanish specialists have volunteered to assist in this work. 
Those who pass the examination can make _ contracts 
individually with the representatives of German firms, who 
are in Spain for the purpose. Candidates must accept the 
discipline of the Labour Front from the moment they join 
the expeditions sent to Germany. They must also under- 
take to send home at least half of what is left of their 
salaries after paying for food and lodging. 

In the recruiting propaganda, special emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that every worker on leaving the country will 
be presented by the Spanish authorities with new clothing 
and shoes—a piece of generosity enforced by the clothes 
shortage in Germany. No mention is made of any issue of 
clothing ration cards for them in Germany ; an influx of 
over two million foreign workers might prove a heavy tax 
upon the German stocks. 

From the German side, the whole business is run by 2 
delegation in Spain of the German Ministry of Labour, 
presided over by Herr Fritz von Eberspacher. German and 
Spanish officials met in Hendaye and arranged the time- 
table for the trains to take the workers to Germany. There 
is to be an interpreter for each group of 500 workers, and 
many of the innumerable members of the Hitler Youth 
now in Spain have volunteered for the job. 

The Spanish workers are housed in labour camps in 
Germany, where they are promised Spanish food, the 
workers’ rations, which are larger than those of the 
“normal” German consumer, and an amenity described as 
“ workers’ ‘gardens.” Life in a labour camp in winter does 
not sound very inviting, buz the Nazis are astute enough 
to make it as comfortable as possible, realising its propa- 
ganda value among the Spaniards. Even if there are com- 
plaints, the censor will deal with them, and little will leak 
out to Spain. 

The workers come automatically under the authority of 
the German Labour Front, which provides them (accord- 
ing to the propaganda in Spain) with “social tutelage 
(guardianship in labour matters) and moral and material 
assistance,” but which is their absolute master in all labour 
questions. They will enjoy the advantages of the Strength 
through Joy movement, They are given the benefits of 
national insurances and free medical service. Other foreign 
workers have, in fact, been given promises similar to those 
made to the Spaniards, and these have been broken on 
any pretext, so that the worker tried to get a job other 
than that mentioried in his contract. 


Reward for Services 


From authoritative sources it is learned that foreign 
workers in Germany have been made to work 10, 12 and 
even 14 hours a day. Nevertheless, German recruiting pro- 
paganda promises the Spanish workers an eight-hour-day. 
As for wages, they are promised an average of 0.60-0.90 
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Reichmarks per hour, which would amount to a daily wage 
of Rm. 4.80-7.20, plus Rm. 1-2 a day separation allowance. 
Food and lodging in the labour camps are estimated to 
cost Rm.10-14 a week. German propaganda tells the 
Spaniards that they should have a net income of at least 
Rm. 20 a week, and thus be able to send home Rm. 4o or 
more a month. These calculations, however, seem to err 
on the rosy side. Moreover, when the Spanish worker in 
Germany deposits the money for his wife and children at 
the post office, it is simply pocketed by the German Govern- 
ment, against a clearing with Spain, and as Spain is in 
debt to the Reich, it never leaves the country. The family 
at the other end are paid by the Spanish Government. Thus 
Germany gets both the labour and savings of the Spanish 
workers, plus the money they have to pay out for expenses. 
The Spanish Government, to pay their debt for German 
non-intervention, are now exporting to the Reich not only 
food and raw materials but even their own citizens. 


The Germans are apparently particularly anxious to get 
men from the building trades, metalwork, electricity and 
the mines. It seems unlikely, however, that they will get 
the 100,000 workers promised in the agreement. Even in 
Barcelona, where the number of unemployed is extremely 
high, only 1,309, according to the Spanish papers in a report 
obviously officially inspired, applied for registration to go 
to Germany. 

Expeditions started on November 25th and went on until 
December 15th, when for some unknown reason they came 
to an end. Each numbered about 500 or 600, and in all 
about 4,500 workers left the country. The three main cate- 
gories are metalworkers, miners from the Huelva province 
(many of them from the British-owned Rio Tinto mines) 
and builders from Madrid. From Barcelona, builders have 
been sent to Bitterfeld in central Germany. Some metal- 
workers have been sent to the industrial town of Gerz in 
Saxony, not far from the Czech frontier. It seems that 
others have gone to Gotenhafen, the new German name 
for the Polish port of Gdynia, possibly to work in the 
shipyards which the Poles had begun before the war and 
which the Germans have expanded. How these workers from 
the Mediterranean coast of Catalonia will stand the Baltic 
climate it is hard to say. 


According to German estimates, there are some 470,000 
workers in Spain now unemployed owing to the economic 
chaos, and they expect to attract a large proportion of 
them. The thought of earning wages unobtainable at home 
under the Falangist restrictions, and the chance of providing 
a starving wife and children with 300-400 pesetas a month, 
will of course lure many Spaniards to Germany. Disappoint- 
ments will no doubt come later. 


German 


Agricultural Prospects 


THE agricultural season 1940-41 in German Europe ended 
with the second poor harvest since the beginning of the 
war. In 1940, the continent harvested 37 million tons of 
Wheat against an average of 42.8 million tons in 1930-39. 
The few figures available for the harvest in 1941 suggest an 
increase of some 7 per cent compared with 1940. Root crops, 
which partly made up for the fall in cereals in 1940, were 
smaller in 1941. Germany’s potato crop, for example, 
yielded only 65 million tons in 1941 against 70 million tons 
in 1940. Neither Germany nor any other continental country 
was able to maintain the livestock population, because of 
lack of feeding-stuffs ; and only: Germany succeeded in 
extending the cultivation of oilseeds. During 1941, rationing 
of bread, flour, meat and fats was introduced in the 
Danubian countries which normally export agricultural 
Products. 

Germany and Italy probably consumed during 1941 the 
greater part of the emergency stocks which had been accu- 
mulated before the war. The food supplies of the continent 
thus depend for the duration of the war on current pro- 
duction. Agriculture in the occupied provinces of the Soviet 

nion will hardly yield surpluses. The greater part of the 
occupied provinces are now in the fighting zone ; and the 
territories under effective occupation lack labour and 
machinery. 


Before the war, current production covered roughly 80 per 


Portugal’s Economic 
Relations with Spain 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
February 16th 


HISTORICALLY and politically, the unheralded journey of 
Dr Salazar to meet General Franco and Senor Serrano 
Sumer at Seville, on February 12th, is an event of import- 
ance in Latin Europe. Viewed from a strictly economic 
standpoint, there is as yet nothing to warrant great 
optimism, unless the public announcement of an economic 
Iberian “bloc” is followed by acts which will allow 
supplies of essential goods, proportionate to its needs, to 
be granted by Great Britain and the United States. These 
needs are in the main made up of fuels, lubricants, certain 
metals, raw cotton, and grain; the value of the freshly 
enunciated policy of economic collaboration—incidentally, 
already provided for by the Treaty of Amity and Non- 
Aggression of March 17, 1939—hangs entirely upon the 
ability of the two parties to work together for their own 
advantage, and not for the benefit of veiled third parties 
whose interests are directly opposed to those of Great 
Britain and the United States. Portugal, to take one small 
instance, needs copper scrap for the making of sulphates 
with which to protect her vines ; Spain produces copper 
in quantity. Is it not, therefore, natural to suppose that 
the copper needed by Portugal should come from Spain and 
not from the United Kingdom? Her requirements in iron 
and steel are modest, and could also be supplied, having 
regard to present world conditions, from her neighbour. 
And if one turns to Spanish requirements, which are 
chiefly foodstuffs, oils and sub-tropical produce, one finds 
Portugal particularly well fitted to carry out a trade profit- 
able to herself and beneficial to her neighbour. 

Of Portugal’s bona fides there can be no doubt; the 
question to which nobody seems able to find an answer is 
whether Spain can and will be able to limit her dealings 
to actual requirements or be forced to keep up the flow 
that is believed to leak away via the French frontiers. As 
in so many other shady situations in this world war, 
Vichy France appears to be the go-between, the pipe 
through which passes the steady leakage of essential sup- 
plies, so urgently needed by Spain, but so profitably saleable 
elsewhere. If the recent meeting results in the stopping of 
that leak, both Spain and Portugal will have cause to re- 
joice ; if nothing comes of it, then the only course left 
seems as obvious as it would be unprofitable to all parties 
concerned. 


Europe 


cent of the consumption of foodstuffs in Germany, France 
and Greece; 90 per cent in Sweden; 43 per cent in 
Norway ; 67 per cent in Holland ; and 95 per cent in Italy. 
Poland and the Danubian countries exported foodstuffs ; 
and Denmark produced considerable export surpluses on 
the basis of imported feeding stuffs. Germany lacked feeding 
stuffs -and fats. Germany’s wartime supply of foodstuffs 
depended on normal exports from the Danubian countries. 
In 1940, additional imports from the Soviet Union enabled 
Germany, moreover, to maintain her livestock population. 

The 1941 harvest in German Europe was not only poor 
because of bad weather conditions. The Balkan campaign 
disrupted agriculture in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria; and the 
mobilisation of Slovakia, Hungary and Roumania against 
the Soviet Union reduced agricultural production in 
Germany’s main supply countries. At the beginning of the 
1941-42 agricultural season, Germany was forced to keep 
her entire army in the field, with the inevitable result of a 
greater consumption of foodstuffs. At home, the agricultural 
industry again lost workers; and the influx of foreign 
workers increased the population by several millions. 
According to German figures, prisoners of war and foreign 
civilian workers in Germany number at least five millions 
—more than the whole population of Switzerland. 

The agricultural situation in German Europe in the 
third year of the war presents a dilemma. Production in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Finland, Greece, 
Poland and Jugoslavia is far below the reduced wartime 
rations, and the surplus production of the Danubian coun- 























































































tries will probably again be very small. Germany is thus 
dependent on home production, which has become more 
difficult because of lack of labour, machinery and fertilisers. 
Germany’s preparations for the 1941-42 season aim at main- 
taining the production of cereals and increasing the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, potatoes and oilseeds. The livéstock 
population will be allowed to fall. The policy of expanding 
root crops which can be used as substitutes for imported 
feeding stuffs, fats and meat is now more strongly pursued 
than ever ; and Germany is demanding that the occupied 
and dependent countries follow her lead. Germany’s acreage 
under potatoes is to be extended by nearly Io per cent. 
The acreage under vegetables will be increased by 21 per 
cent, and the cultivation of oilseeds will be extended by 
33 per cent. This ambitious programme cannot be carried 
out without cutting down grassland and, in some places, 
the cultivation of cereals. Moreover, additional labour is 
necessary which will be supplied by prisoners of war. The 
supply of machinery is limited. In 1939, there were only 
68,988 tractors on 3,900,000 German farms ; unofficial figures 
estimate that the number of tractors had increased to 120,000 
at the end of 1941. But most were running on small rations 
of petrol; and the programme of converting tractors for 
the use of generator gas had just begun. The co-operative 
use of machinery will be organised on a large scale. In 
general, greater production is encouraged by increased 
prices ; and during recent months the compulsory delivery 
of feeding stuffs has been tightened up, and an appeal has 
been made for an increased slaughter of pigs. The general 
situation suggests a considerable reduction in the pig 
population. 

During recent months, all the Danubian countries intro- 
duced bread cards. Daily rations are as follows :— 


Ounces) 
Slovakia an oe a 
Hungary .. eae 8-8 


Roumania..... .. 106 
PON too «'55 vanes 10 -6 


In Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria, the bread ration is 
supplemented by a flour ration amounting on an average 
o 8.8 pounds per month. In Roumania, however, there 
ire two breadless days per week and in Bulgaria one bread- 
ess day. Heavy workers are entitled to the double bread 
cation. In all Danubian countries, the cereal harvest is 
either requisitioned or bought by a state monopoly. In 
Hungary, the cultivation of oilseeds was made compulsory 
early in February, and measures were introduced for re- 
ducing the pig population. The country, it is reported, 
abounds in lean pigs, because of the lack of adequate 
feeding stuffs. In Roumania and Bulgaria, the cultivation of 
oilseeds will also be expanded. The few figures available 
show a considerable reduction of exports of agricultural 
products to Germany and Italy. 

In Western Europe, agricultural reorganisation under 
German domination has made slow progress. According 
to German figures the harvest in France was as follows :— 


(Millions of Metric Quintals) 


Pre-War 

Average 1940 1941 
re kat are ccasie. 79 50 65 to 70 
ee 72 52 60 
laa is co an ec 150 80 120 
eee i 60 45 50 


Shortage of labour, horses and machinery make any 
extension of agriculture in France difficult. Before the war, 
there were only 30,000 tractors in France. The attempt to 
extend the acreage under oilseeds failed in 1940/41, but 
in 1941/42 the acreage is expected to rise from 17,000 
acres to 62,000 acres. Last year, the deficiency of feeding 
stuffs was estimated at 4 million tons, and the reduction of 
the livestock population was considered. This year’s 
meat supply is less than 50 per cent of normal consumption. 
The compulsory land service for boys between the ages 
»f 17 and 21 seems to have been no success. 

The most interesting example of Germany’s failure 
to reorganise European agriculture is Denmark. From 
October, 1939, to October, 1941, the livestock population 
was reduced by the following percentages:—pigs 37 per 
cent ; cattle 7 per cent ; and poultry 68 per cent. Compared 
with 1939, milk output decreased by more than a third 
in 1941. There was no extension of the acreage under 
cereals ; and the acreage under oilseeds amounted to 15,000 
acres, though norma! consumption would require roughly 
700,000 acres under oilseeds. The sales receipts of the 
farmers, however, increased during 1940/41 by 44 per cent, 
which measures the slaughter and subsequent sale for 
export of livestock. In Holland, the .reduction of livestock 
was less drastic, and a new attempt was made to extend 
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the cultivation of cereals and potatoes by ploughin 
grassland. Norway’s cereal and potato crops were 
siderably smaller in 1941, and autumn sowing in 1941 
hampered by lack of workers and material. 

The two neutral countries, Switzerland and Sweden 
followed the general trend. Sweden’s cereal harvest was 
a complete failure. The yield of bread grain was smalle 
than in 1940 and roughly half the harvest of 1939. Ten per 
cent of the cattle population was slaughtered, and the |oss 
of imported feeding stuffs was only slightly compensated 
by the use of cellulose feeding stuffs. 

The general agricultural situation on the continent has 
thus deteriorated since Germany’s attack on the Soviet 
Union, which at the same time made the Allied blockade 
complete. Norway, Finland, Belgium, Greece and _ Italy 
report the lowest food rations. In France, agriculture 
cannot revive because of lack of resources. The Danubian 
countries are hampered by mobilisation ; and exports from 
them to Germany and Italy have made rations necessary 
which are decidedly smaller than in Germany, where the 
authorities are attempting to maintain the production of 
cereals, root crops and oilseeds. The livestock population jg 
being allowed to decline. If weather conditions in 1942 
should again be unfavourable, even Germany would be 
unable to maintain the present rations. 


8 up 
con- 
Was 


* * * 


Arms Prices.—The fixed prices for armaments (The 
Economist of January 17, 1942, page 73) tentatively intro- 
duced at the beginning of the year have now been made 
compulsory by decree. The original intention of the fixed 
prices was to replace the variety of prices on the cost-plus- 
profit principle for the same line by a single price based on 
the production costs of the most efficient factories. The 
first regulations decreed that armament orders for the same 
articles were to be placed at the same prices with all manu- 
facturers regardless of their different costs of production. 
But the original regulations had to be modified. Manufac- 
turers were grouped according to their costs of production 
and different prices were fixed for the various groups. All 
old contract prices were declared invalid, and deliveries of 
present orders will be paid for at the new prices. Factories 
unable to work at the new prices will lose orders for 
armaments, which means that these factories will no longer 
be supplied with labour, raw materials and fuel. The imme- 
diate aim is the reduction of state expenditure, which 
implies that industry has been earning “ excessive ” profits. 
The new system will either throw factories out of work or 
force them to rationalisation. 


* 


Joint industrial Aid.—The spreading of orders during 
the first two years of the war kept almost all German 
factories at work. Under the original programme of com- 
plete concentration, joint aid for industries was introduced 
to give financial assistance to closed-down factories. Funds 
were accumulated by a levy collected by the self-governing 
industrial organisations. At the end of May, 1941, only Rm 
8 millions had been paid to closed-down factories for the 
maintenance of plant and machinery. At the end of 1941, 
the total had increased to Rm 20.5 millions. The new pro- 
gramme of fixed prices and concentration will not only 
close down more factories, but also reduce activities in 
others. The joint aid has therefore been extended to fac- 
tories whage activities will be curtailed. An increase in the 
levy is expected. 

* 


Iron-savings for Employers.—Last year in addition to 
the system of iron-savings for wage and salary earners, the 
Minister for Finance made it possible for employers to pay 
depreciation accounts and reserves into the Treasury for 
the duration of the war. After the war, the capital will be 
paid back and can then be used free of tax. During January. 
the Treasury received Rm 700 millions, and until April 
the Treasury will accept no more pavments. It is assumed 
that the considerable capital paid into the Treasury was 
responsible for the reduced liquidity of the money and 
capital markets during January. 

* 


Finnish Copper.—Finland’s copper output in 1941 is 
estimated at 18,000 tons. It seems that the greater part of 
the output was shipped to Germany. Only 3,o00 tons were 
left for home consumption against a demand amounting 
to some 5,000 tons. The shortage will be covered by a metal 
collection, as shortage of workers seems to preclude an 
increase in output. 
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Cotton Textile 


EFORE Singapore sadness froze all speculative initiative 
B on the Stock Exchange, there were the beginnings of 
a recrudescence of interest in cotton textile shares. Demand 
came mainly, but not entirely, from “ the country and was 
stimulated, particularly, by ; the Minister of Labour’s 
decision, early in the New Year, to schedule cotton as a 
vital war industry and extend the Essential Work Order 
from the spinning to the weaving section. This decision 
put the seal of official authority on what had been already 
freely rumoured in Lancashire—that “concentration” on 
Lyttelronian lines had been carried too tar and that a certain 
amount of unscrambling might become necessary. The 
industry, when telescoping was first mooted, called so 
obviously for a deus ex machina to do what its own 
members had been talking about, but not doing, for twenty 
years, that the Board of Trade had every excuse for being 
thoroughgoing, ruthless and adamant in applying _ its 
policy. Not all the labour thus released was drawn off into 
the Services or munition works. A small part was absorbed 
in bringing nucleus mil's into full production, some workers 
found relatively high-paid employment in non-essential 
trades, and some married women workers returned to 
domestic duties. On a smaller scale, in some respects, the 
experience of the coal-mining industry was repeated. 
Shortage of labour became noticeable first in the spinning 
section, where appeals for the voluntary return of workers 
had little effect, and deficiencies in the supply of yarn have 
caused some weaving sheds to fall behind in deliveries even 
of Government orders. ; 

There are three main directions from which wartime 
demand for cotton textiles emanates. The first, Government 
orders, is assured at something like its present level until 
the end of the war. Though the rate of new recruitment 
into the Services has fallen off, the war has already been in 
progress long enough to make replacement demand a 
serious factor. The second source of demand is for civilian 
tequirements, which have now become virtually stabilised 
at around one-fifth of their pre-war amount, and are being 
increasingly concentrated on a limited range of “ utility 
products. The third factor is the export trade, which was 
first reduced by the closure of Europe and subsequently 
by shortage of shipping and a volte face on the part of the 
Board of Trade on the question of an “ export drive.” To- 
day, broadly, the industry, in its “ concentrated ” form, can 
tely on steady quantity production under the first heading 
at rather low profit margins, and on a fairly well assured 
output (subject to future changes in Government policy 
over which the industry has no control) under the second 
category, where profit margins may be slightly higher but 
are subject to official control throughout. It is under the 
third heading—exports—that the widest scope exists in 
theory and unit profits are highest. In practice, however, 
apart from shipping limitations, available markets have 
narrowed down to North and South America. And although 
the cotton industry may be as anxious to earn do!lars for 
Britain’s requirements as any other, it is—to say the least— 
unlikely that any increase in foreign sales can be looked for. 
On the other side, the most encouraging factor is the reduc- 
tion in expenses which is being achieved by full-time work- 
ng—or will be achieved when labour difficulties are over- 
come—in the nucleus mills. Even that, however, has to be 
balanced against increased charges for coal, chemicals, dyes, 
other materia's and, last but not least, labour. All in all, the 
companies left in production appear reasonably assured of 
moderate, but by no means handsome, profits for the rest of 
the war, and the wartime outlook for their shares is a 
function of the extent of their prior charges—for deben- 
tures and preference dividends, with any arrears under 
tither heading—in relation to that modest competence. 

In the great majority of instances, the existence of any 





Shares 


earnings margin whatever for ordinary shareholders depends 
on whether or not a company has been through the process 
of capital reconstruction which a permanently shrunken 
income has enforced upon practically all concerns. Part of 
the host has crossed the flood, one (Fine Cotton Spinners) 
is crossing now, and some have still to make the passage. 
The following table of results in the EPT standard years 
and in the war years, so far, includes “ reconstructed ” con- 
cerns like Amalgamated Cotton Mills, Joshua Hoyle and 
Lancashire Cotton, concerns as yet “ unconstructed,” like 
Crosses & Winkworth, Bleachers and Calico Printers, and a 
few companies which, happily, need no capital change, like 
J. & P. Coats, English Sewing Cotton, Porritts & Spencer, 
and Tootal, Broadhurst :— 


PRE-WAR AND WarR-TIME PROFITS 





Profits (£000) Latest Ye 
Company paint = _ ] joo 
< ¢ | Earned! Pai 
Balance Sheet Dat 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1940 1941 for or 
| | Ord O1 
Spinners, i 
Manufacturers, etc. | | | 
Amal. Cotton Mills} | 
(Aug. 28)(a)......] 488} 439] 2192] 4145| 2948) 53t| af 
J. & P. Coats | | 
(Dec. 3]).... | 1,885-5 | 1,707-8 | 2,030-2 | 1,860-6 6) | lll 10 
Crosses & Winkworth] | | 
(Mar 31) as 80 | Dr. 6-3 451); 212-7 328-1 Nil (c)) Nil 
Eng. Sewing Cotton| | | 
(Dec. 31) ; | 3242 367-6 | 252-0(d) 253°4 (b) | 76] 7 
Fine Cotton Spinners | 
ee DEP pensees 127-4 233-1 | 3044) 6148 673°9 | 15-8(e)} Nii 
Joshua Hoyle | 
(Sept. 30)..... 567} 736] 1489] 1630} 1574] 195] 7 
Lancashire Cotton | | 
(Cet. SB)... 57-2} 127-9 593-2 | 599-2 683-7 | 32-4 74 
Porritts & Spencer | } 
(Mar. 31) 102-2; 117-0 114-3 107°5 78-0 | 13-1 124 
Tootal, Broadhurst | 
(June 30)..... | 168-5] 217-7] 295-7 | 3044) 221-2] 135] 12) 
Finishers. | | 
Bleachers | | | 
(Mar. 31).. } 4195) 421-1 4786 | 453-4 530°4 | Nil Nil 
Br. Cott. & W. Dyers | 
(Mar. 31)... veeel lll-1 | 125-2 1249} 1438) 116-2 69} 5 
Calico Printers | | | | 
(June 30)........) 556°9 | 410:9| 627-4] 740:9| 689-2 | 6-9); Nil 
| j } 


+ Free of tax. (a) To Oct. 31, 1935, and end Aug. thereafter (6) No 
available. (c) No depreciation and no provision for debenture interest 
(4) Includes unspecified transfers from reserves. (e) After allowing one year’ 
preference dividend. 


The table brings out three investment points very clearly, 
and none of them is wholly reassuring. First, the majority 
of the companies have an unfavourable EPT standard. 
Secondly, although wartime profits in general have been 
up to, and in some instances have exceeded, the level of 
1937 (which was one of the industry’s best pre-war years) 
there is a tendency for earnings in the latest war year to 
fall off in proportion to the lateness of the date to which 
the accounts are made up. The companies whose 1941 figures 
are compiled up*to March 31st show, in most cases, an in- 
crease in profits as compared with 1940. Concerns with 
accounting dates to June 3oth or later, however, generally 
reveal a decrease in earnings, the most noteworthy excep- 
tion being the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the earnings position has deteriorated 
further in the period since many of these companies issued 
their last accounts, which has included “ concentration,” a 
decline in exports, and the permeation of price contro! 
through the structure of the industry. Thirdly, many of the 
companies—with Lancashire Cotton Corporation again a 
prominent exception—are already distributing profits up to, 
or near, the hilt. This tendency is important in view of the 
fact, brought out by the next table, that, at present marke: 
prices, the dividend yield on some shares—based on the 
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last complete year’s payment—is not particularly 
generous :— 
SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 
1935-39 Pricest 
Se Present Yield on 
Price | Last Div 
Highest Lowest ' 
s. d eA s. d 
Amalgamated Cotton (1s.) ; 1 10 7 ( 4-167} 
J. & P. Coats (£1 Stk.) ; 68 7 as 6 i 36 | 5-555 
English Sewing ({1 Stk. : 49 3 23 i 28 3 5-309 
Fine Spinners ({1 ; 13 3 1 9 5 6 Nil 
Joshua Hoyle (2s.) 2 10 1 ¢ 21 7-059 
Lancashire Cotton (£1 Stk.) 23 9 5 7 25 i 5 -97' 
Porritts & Spencer (#1) ; 81 3 26 3 38 9 6-451 
Tootal, Broadhurst (/1) +s 56 9 37 6 47 6 5-263 
Bleachers (£1 Stk |} 12 4 20 4 Nil 
British Cotton & W. Dyers (5s.)) 7 10 se 4 0 6-250 
Calico Printers ({1 Stk.) .. 15 6 3 0 6 0 Nil 
Or longest period available before 1939, where new shares issued under capital 
reorganisation schemes t Tax free. 


The conclusion suggested by the present article seems 
indubitably to be that investors should be chary in follow- 
ing up the recent rise in cotton textile shares, if it should 
happen to be renewed in the near future. And, even where 
the most promising shares are concerned, a decidedly selec- 
tive policy seems to be indicated. Even relatively profitable 
branches of the industry, like thread-making, are vulnerable, 
e.g., on the export side, while well-run and _ hitherto 
prosperous concerns like Tootal Broadhurst, which have 
built up a wide market for their branded goods, may be 
unfavourably affected by wartime emphasis on standard 
qualities. The finishers, who before the war had generally 
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followed a policy of levying increased charges on a decreas. 
ing volume of work, have now to cope with the general 
problem of reduced wartime yardage, plus the shutting 
down of certain of their factories under the concentration 
scheme and, in some instances, a capita! structure which 
still has too many prior obligations—including preference 
dividends in arrear. 

Once the industry has overcome its present labour 
difficulties, its status as a “war industry” should ensure 
Shareholders in its larger units of moderate dividends— 
though not necessarily at the rates recently paid—so long 
as the war lasts. When hostilities are over, there may wel] 
be a release of pent-up consumption and re-stocking 
demand. But when that honeymoon is over, the industry 
will have to face the somewhat grim realities of a world in 
which the achievement of prosperity will depend, apan 
from the supplying of a limited home market, mainly upon 
ability to export-the higher quality ranges of textiles to 
oversea countries which, for the last thirty years, have been 
evincing an increasing determination to manufacture the 
“bread and butter” lines for themselves. When that time 
comes, the work of the wartime axe, in mercilessly cutting 
away the dead wood in the industry, will have been valuable, 
But concentration for wartime objectives is not necessarily 
the same thing as concentration to ensure maximum inter- 
national competitive ability in peacetime. Undoubtedly, 
Britain’s cotton textile industry will have a permanent part 
to play in the post-war trading world. But in choosing 
shares for investment now, investors might be well advised 
to restrict themselves to those companies which are relatively 
well assured, not only of reasonable earning power during 
the war itself, but of opportunities for post-war profits 
commensurate with their existing capital. 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Deposits Discounted 


The movements of funds affecting the money market 
position have been particularly heavy over the past week. 
Preparations for the Indian Government payments on the 
£70,000,000 of vested sterling securities immobilised funds 
at the end of last week, while a total of about £50,000,000 
was then released last Monday. Revenue payments have 
continued high, and Warships Weeks in some of the big 
provincial cities have further disturbed the cash position 
of the banks primarily affected. The money position became 
suddenly difficult towards the end of.last week, and the 
agent of the Bank of England had to come to the help of 
the discount market with special purchases of bills, while 
some of the non-clearing banks found it necessary to dis- 
count Treasury deposit receipts at 2 per cent at the Bank 
of Engiand. This last move is evidence of the extent to 
which the banks have allowed thei: bills and money market 
assets to run down—a trend of which the February clear- 
ing bank returns already published provide startling con- 
firmation. By Wednesday, the effect of the India loan dis- 
bursements had made themselves felt and the credit 
position turned comfortable, with the clearing banks again 
ready buyers of bills from the market. The latest Bank 
return, however, reflects no overabundance of credit, 
bankers’ deposits having fallen by £7,978,000 to 
£128,848,000. The circulation is still climbing, and at 
£751,478,000 is £1,906,000 up on the week and within 
£300,000 of the high record set up on December 31st last. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposits and Tax Certificates 


The national debt return for February reveals the issue 
of a further £51,020,000 of Tax Reserve Certificates in the 
four weeks to February 28th, and the redemption of such 
certificates—the first yet to be made—of {£10,400 over 
the same period. The encroachment of these subscriptions 
on bank deposits has occurred at a period when deposits 
would in any case have been falling as a result of the 
seasonal spurt in revenue payments, and of comparatively 
large subscriptions to other Government loans in connection 
with the Warships Weeks campaign. In consequence, the 
banks have been hard put to it to maintain their cash basis 
at a normal level. Their efforts to achieve this are reflected 
in the monthly debt return, which shows that during Feb- 
ruary, Treasury deposit receipts were reduced by a net 
amount of £87,000,000. The amount raised from this source 
during tie month was £20,000,000, and the redemptions 


totalled £107,000,000. The nominal maturities for the month 
were £30,000,000, but it may be assumed that about a 
third of these had been encashed prior to maturity. There- 
fore, some £90,000,000 of Treasury deposits repaid during 
the month represented encashments prior to maturity. 

The floating debt return shows a further increase of 
£24,435,000 in ways and means advances from public de- 
partments, which by the end of the month had reached the 
high total of £215,400,000, having risen from £128,870,000 
on November 29th last. This may reflect the accumulation 
of funds by the Indian Government in anticipation of the 
sterling debt payments which took place at the beginning of 
this week. Ways and means advances from the Bank were 
outstanding to the amount of £21,750,000 at the end of 
February, an increase of £12,500,000 on the month. While 
Treasury bills issued through the tender fell by £40,000,000 
over the month, those issued through the tap were up by 
£28,735,000. The usual summary of Exchequer returns, for 
the financial year to February 28th, showing the respective 
shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure, 
is given below : — 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure. . 4,296,984 Total ordinary revenue. . 1,848,035 

New Sinking Funds......... 9,307 Loans raised : 

Loans repaid :— 3% Funding 1959-69 . 120,825 
43° Conversion Loan..... 45 3° Def. Loan 1954-58 , 45,731 
tS eee 106 3%, Def. Bonds (net) . 148,349 

3°, Savings Bonds 434,612 
24% Nat. War Bads. 1945-47 705 
23%, Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 344,898 
24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-5] 260,335 
Nat. Saving Certs. (net).. 189,850 
Tax Reserve Certs ; 151,010 
“Other debt" (net) . 110,441 
Floating debt (net): 

Treasury Bills : 
Tap 306,074 

Tender 
Bank of England Adv. . 21.750 
Public Dept Adv. 43,140 
Treasury deposits 248, 00( 
Miscellaneous receipts (net).. 32.545 
Decrease in balances err 142 
£4,306,442 £4,306,442 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 
* * * 


The Circulation 
The monthly estimates of the true currency circulation 
in this country, which appear in the Bink of England’s 
Statistical Summary, have been amended in two important 
respects. In the first place, the figures relating to the cul- 
rency in Eire have been excluded, and the statistics now 
published are those for the United Kingdom. Secondly, the 
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estimated circulation ‘is no longer adjusted for 
iations. It has been found since the beginning 
hat the seasonal fluctuations in the demand for 
currency have lost much of their importance—both abso- 
jutely and relatively. The shortening and “ staggering” of 
holidays has tended to smooth the seasonal impact of the 
holiday demands for currency while more fundamental 
secular trends in the circulation have largely swamped the 
seasonal variations. ‘The series of statistics, amended in these 
two ways, has been carried back to the base year, 1935. The 
revised index of estimated circulation in the United King- 
dom, which stood at 129.4 on the outbreak of the war, had 
risen to 194.3 by January last, an increase of 50.4 per cent. 
Over the last twelve months of this period the expansion in 
the circulation amounted to 25.8 per cent. The only im- 

rtant factor for which no allowance is made in the Bank 
of England estimates is the amount of currency held outside 
the United Kingdom. There can be no doubt that this has 
been considerably reduced since the outbreak of the war, 
and, in particular, during the weeks that followed the an- 
nouncement that an embargo on the reimport of Bank 
notes would be applied. When this return of notes is allowed 
for it may be assumed that the true expansion in the 
circulation has been somewhat greater than the official 
estimates suggest. 


index of 
seasonal var 
of the war t 


* * * 


A Central Bank for Eire 


A bill providing for the establishment of a central) bank 
in Eire was introduced in the Dail by the Finance Minister 
this week. The bill proposes to establish a bank to be the 
principal currency authority in the State, to dissolve the 
Currency Commission and transfer its powers and duties 
to the new bank, and to confer other powers on the bank. 
The Government of Eire have thus accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Banking and Currency Commission, 
which reported in 1938 and recommended that the Currency 
Commission be converted into a central banking organisa- 
tion and given the required additional powers—especially 
to discount, make loans and keep the cash reserves of the 
commercial banks. The new legislation, of which full details 
are not availabe at the time of writing, may well create in- 
teresting problems for banks whose sphere of activities 
extends to the United Kingdom as well as Eire. 
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Switzerland’s Gold and Dollar Reserves 


The last two returns of the Swiss National Bank to 
reach this country, spanning the period November 29, 1941, 
to February 7, 1942, indicate a substantial conversion of 
foreign exchange holdings into gold. The gold reserve has 
risen over this period by Frs. 518,400,000, and the foreign 
exchange assets have fallen by Frs. 496,100,000. These two 
large, compensating movements are obviously related. The 
operations they refiect are a conversion of part of the US 
dollar assets of the Swiss National Bank into gold, which 
remains earmarked for that institution in New York. Until 
May, 1940, the foreign exchange reserve of the National 
Bank had remained fairly stable around Frs. 360,000,000. 
Then began a steep ascent which by the end of June, 1941, 
had carried the total to Frs. 1,311,000,000. In the main this 
increase was due to sales of dollars by Swiss nationals, who 
anticipated—and with some measure of* prescience—restric- 
tions on their freedom to dispose of dollar assets. These 
dollars had in large measure to be purchased by the 
National Bank. This institution has, in its turn, followed the 
policy of gradually converting its excessive holding of dollars 
into gold, and by the conversion indicated by the last two 
returns, it had brought its foreign exchange reserve back 
to the comparatively normal level of Frs. 440,600,000, and 
raised its gold holding to  Frs. 3,124,100,000, or 
Frs. 955,800,000 higher than it was at the end of May, 1940. 
It should be noted that these considerable fluctuations in the 
National Bank’s foreign exchange reserve take no cognisance 
whatever of the clearing balance between Switzerland and 
Germany. The Swiss authorities have been wise enough to 
isolate their currency and credit structure from the sub- 
stantial Reichsmark claims which they are accumulating in 
the course of their trade with Germany. The Swiss clearing 
is, in fact, being financed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which at the end of 1941 was called upon to advance 
Frs. 400,000,000 in order to restore the balance of the 
account. 


Bombay Silver Goes Higher 


The hoarding demand for silver in India is still keen, 
and, with the Reserve Bank continuing to hold its hand, 
the price has been climbing. A quotation of Rs. 73.1a per 
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100 tolas was reached on Wednesday and the demand was 
reported to be still unsatisfied. (In last week’s note on the 
rise in Bombay silver the rupee quotations were erroneously 
given as “per ounce” ; this should, of course, have read as 
“per 100 tolas”.) At the rupee price touched this week, 
silver in Bombay has given a straight London parity of 
about 32d. per standard ounce or nearly 36 per cent higher 
than the ceiling of 23}d. to which the London price is now 
fixed. This disparity would, in normal times, disappear at 
once ; but, as things are, it remains, since there is no means 
of arbitraging silver between the two centres. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that while the Government of India 
has suspended sales at the higher price in Bombay it has 
even this week been a seller of small amounts in the London 
market at 233d. In justification of this policy it can be 
argued that the sales in London satisfy a genuine industrial 
demand for the metal while in India they would feed a 
speculative and hoarding demand which the authorities 
naturally desire to keep in check. 


* * * 


The Trend of Fire Losses 


A welcome reduction in fire waste is revealed by the 
estimates of losses from ordinary fires—as distinct from 
fires due to enemy action—amounting in 1941 to 
£10,254,000 ; this total is £2,386,000 (nearly 20 per cent) 
below the very high 1940 total of £12,640,000, but remains 
substantially in advance of the 1939 figure of £9,088,000. 
Moreover, losses in January, 1942, at £1,419,000, were higher 
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than in any single month of last year, with the exception of 
July. Estimates are prepared on the basis of known | 
outbreaks in Great Britain and Ireland, an arbitrary 6 per 
cent being added for fires in which the damage does no 
exceed £1,000; they relate to direct damage without jp. 
clusion of consequential loss. The causes of high losses 
persist in the continuous but imperfect adaptation of fac. 
tories and plant to the war effort, in the employment ¢ 
unskilled operatives working for long hours and jn the 
obstacles presented by the blackout to the prompt detection 
of fires. Some improvement has no doubt resulted from the 
presence of fire-watchers on factory premises, but this 
precaution has not brought so great a reduction in ordinary 
fires as had been hoped for. The long overdue creation of , 
National Fire Service has hardly had time tg 
bear fruit. How far the experience of insurers, whose results 
in the home field were in 1940 very poor, will react to the 
lower losses must depend on the corresponding premiums, 
In this connection the damage caused by enemy action must 
have caused some diminution in insurable goods and pro- 
perty. Values, it is true, have risen, and this feature js 
emphasised by the purchase tax ; but few householders, and 
not all business firms, have yet brought their insurances 
into line. The whole system of rating is built up on the 
basis of insurance for full value, and as insurers have the 
right, in the event of under-insurance, to apply pro-rata 
average in calculating the amount of any loss payment, 
however small, policyholders should take steps to ensure 
that sums assured are adequate, apart from the need for full 
protection against total loss. 


Investment 


Funds Take the Lead 


As was indicated last week would probably be the case, 
the actual disbursement of the money for the vested India 
stocks has brought a renewed wave of buying. But it is 
also the case that demand has been very largely concentrated 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 






Ordinary Shares 
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upon fixed interest stocks, and among those on the irredeem- 
able Government securities. So far the effect upon industrial 
equities has been little more than to counteract the minor 
recession which followed the recovery at the beginning of 


last week. It is quite definitely the Funds which have 
benefited, and for the first time for months there may have 
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been a net demand for them from outside London, instead 
of the steady trickle of provincial selling. This latest re- 
covery finds little reflection in the accompanying chart, 
compiled from the indices of The Financial News, which 
includes only the average for the last week of February. 
The concentration on the Funds is in part a natural con- 
sequence of the type of security which is being paid off, 
for the yield on India stocks is closer to that on British 
Government securities than is that on any other class. At 
the same time, the general course of prices shows that, in the 
changed circumstances, the reaction tn equities had not fully 
adjusted the yield position as between them and first line 
investments, the need for which has been repeatedly stressed 
in The Economist. The indications are that the relative 
improvement in the senior issues may go further. The pay- 
ments for Canadian securities, due in rather over a fortnight, 
may perhaps go into slightly more speculative holdings. The 
stocks being paid off are, however, very high grade, as they 
carry at least the guarantee of the Canadian Government, 
and although many of the holders are probably trusts, it 
is doubtful whether much of the new money will find its 
way into anything junior to “ gilt-edged ”” equities. 


* * . 


An All Round Setback 


February saw a generalisation of the tendency to un- 
load, which in January was concentrated on tin, rubber and 
Australian investments. Leading equities did not escape the 
depression which followed the fall of Singapore and the 
Japanese progress in Burma, although in the last week of 
the month they participated in a substantial recovery. The 
following figures, selected from the Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, show a moderate rise in the price index of 2} per 
cent Consols and an increase of over two points in gas 
stocks and electrical manufacturing. It is noticeable that the 
failure of certain gas companies to declare ordinary divi- 
dends has produced no corresponding reduction in yield. 
Outside these groups, prices were generally lower. Cotton 
shares, with a fall of. nearly five points, now yield over 
3 per cent, while building materials have dropped over three 
points to yield over 4 per cent. Among productive equities, 
the most severe fall is that of eleven points for oil shares, 
a slump due wholly to the course of the war. In this market, 
the reverse was to some extent corrected in the last days of 
the month on an assumption that the contraction in supplies 
might spell higher profits for those concerns remaining in 
Allied hands. The brewery and stores groups were - 
among the major casualties of last month’s selling, althoug 
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‘9 the latter case, too, the favourable dividend announce- 
sans of the last.week aroused new hope. The fall in home 
rails was in part sympathetic, in part due to profit-taking 


after the dividend announcements. The yield is now the 
highest provided by any group of domestic equities, a 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


Average Yields 


a scene 


| 


Group and Number | Jan Feb 
a Jan. | b. 


Jan. Feb. 





| 
5 » | Aug. | Feb. Feb. | 
Securities | 29, | 25, | 27, | 24, 25, | °27, | 24, 
| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
a | 9 | 137-4] 147-8 | 148-2 | 3-25] 3-02] 3-01 
 Consols ...-...+--| 113°9 | “4 | . 8 3:25] 3:02] 3: 
a Corpns. (4). ....| 114-4 | 129-3 | 140-9] 140-5] 3-60] 3-31] 3-32 
Total Ind. Debs. (43) ...| 104°5 | 108-5 | 115-4 | 115-9 | 4-38 4:12 | 4:10 
Total Ind. Pref. (101) 87:7 | 91:2 | 102-0 | 101-9 | 4:98 | 4:51 | 4°54 
: Oo fa | aa 
ance Cos. (10).....| 100-0 | 85-9 | 100-3 95:0| 4-77] 4-00] 4-23 
Weeding Mats. (6) .....| 58°9| 60-3] 70-4] 67-3] 4-68] 3-86| 4-02 
Cotton (5) ...----2--.-| 19-3 | 20-5] 33-2] 28-3] 3-44] 2-90] 3-04 
Blectrical Mafg. (13) ...| 111-6 | 112-4 | 130-1 | 132-3} 5-71] 4-78 | 4-70 
Gas (8) .cccccceeseveeo| OSL] 55°9 | 66°7| 69-1] 7°25] 3:40] 3-41 
Oi (4) .cccccceeeeeee-] 70-0] 46-0] 56:2] 45-2] 4-98| 4-31] 5-50 
Home Rails (4) . | 38-4] 31-5] 47-8) 44-7] 9-36] 6°14] 8-12 
Stores & Catering (18)..| 51-1] 33-7] 49-0] 44:0] 5-61| 403| 4-38 
Brews. & Dists. (20) | 110-6 | 86-6 | 116-2] 109-9} 6-86 } 5-05 | 5:3 
Miscellaneous (20) |; 59-4] 53-7) 61°83] 59-1] 5-77] 4-65] 4-89 
industrials—all classes | 57.9) 49.1 | 62.0) 59.3) 6.40) 4.93) 5.17 


(159) { 


reflection of acute post-war uncertainty. The important mis- 
cellaneous group fell back by only 2.7 points, as did the: 
total of all industrial equities included in the index, pro- 
viding a yield of 5.17 per cent compared with 4.93 per cent 
at the end of January last and 6.40 per cent a year ago. 


* * * 


Railway Reports 


Reports of the four main line companies add little to 
the information in the preliminary statements. For the 
most part, the slightly more detailed figures tell the same 
story as the earlier ones. There is, however, a substantial 
discrepancy in the case of the LMS, the result of which 
is that instead of a fall in non-controlled revenue, as was 
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clearly indicated by the preliminary statement, there is, as 
was expected, a substantial rise. This is due mainly to an 
increase of almost £172,000 in receipts from the Northern 
Counties Railway, although three road transport concerns— 
the North Western Road Car, Scottish Motor Traction and 
West Yorkshire Road Car—made appreciable contributions. 
These three companies, and still more United Automobile 
Services, explain the appreciable expansion in the outside 
revenue of the “Berwick” company. The Great Western 
actually suffered a decrease in similar sources, as did the 
Southern on its carrier company holdings, but for this line 
a rise in interest receipts more than offset these declines. 
The discrepancy in the LMS figures is similar to one 
which occurred a year ago, with regard to which the late 
Lord Stamp gave a partial explanation. This was not very 
revealing, but it suggested that the renewal provisions made 
were heavier than those allowed under the pooling scheme 
then in force. The lack of clarity in the very curtailed 
figures submitted by the railways is disgraceful, but scarcely 
more so than that which has always surrounded their pub- 
lished accounts. As usual, the statutory minimum of in- 
formation has become in practice the maximym. It can 
only be hoped that the chairmen will be more explicit 
in their remarks to stockholders. The balance sheets 
show expansion in renewals funds, which is relatively large 
in the case of the LMS, but in the absence of further figures 
this has little meaning. There is no further light whateve 
on the matter of War Damage. 


* * 7 


Higher Rand Taxation 


The additional taxation imposed in last week’s Union 
of South Africa budget on the gold-mining companies of 
the Rand is, in the circumstances, very moderate. Further, 
it is in a form which is calculated to raise the least oppo- 
sition, per pound of revenue produced, since it is imposed 
on profits and does not tend to prevent the extraction of 
low-grade ore. The increase is almost identical with that 
imposed a year ago, but is smaller in that the rate of tax 
on gross profits is raised by four points to 20 per cent, 
whereas, at that time, it was expanded by 5 points, from 
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Ii to 16 per cent. Further, to add to the satisfaction of the 
British holder of gold-mining shares, there is no increase 
in the non-resident’s tax, whose imposition a year ago 
caused some heart burning. This is very pleasant indeed 
for the investor. On the whole, the shares have fallen on 
the news, but that is presumably due to the bull speculator 
selling now there is nothing more to go for, and, when that 
is over, there may be a recovery. It is, however, a little odd 
that, at a time when everybody is being urged to expand 
the war effort, the premier industry of the Union—whose 
contribution is, at best, indirect—should be given almost 
an encouragement to expand. ‘The Government will get a 
slightly larger share of the total proceeds, and that total 
is likely to be increased by mining higher-grade ore, but 
not to a sufficient extent to maintain dividends in every 
case. Last year, there was a fall of rather over £1,000,000 
in the total distributed. This year the shrinkage might well 
be less, but for the fact that the rise in costs is probably 
a factor of growing importance. 


Company Notes 


Austin Motor Earnings 


Preliminary figures of the results of the Austin Motor 
Company for the two separate years ended July 31, 1940 
and 1941, show a modest decline in gross profit in the 
earlier period and a recovery to a new high record of just 
over £1,750,000 in the second. General charges, of which 
the details are not so far revealed, but which seem to 
consist mainly of maintenance and normal depreciation, 
reduce, but do not change, the direction of these move- 
ments, but there is a special depreciation charge in each 
year, which alone means that the net amount available was 
lower in 1940-41 than two years before. In the later year, 
it was necessary to provide for war damage contribution, 
and, although it is possible to .make an allocation to con- 
tingencies which received nothing from 1939-40 profits, 
almost half the total added is taken from the carry forward. 
The actual equity earnings, although up on the year, at 
27.1 against 21.8 per cent, compared with 43.1 per cent for 
the last pre-war year. The following table gives such details 
as are available for the. past three years: 


Years ended July 3lst 


1939 1940 1941 
4 4 / 
Gross profit ...... 1,609,580 1,530,787 1,760,993 
General charges .. 893,360 776,807 924,658 
Deb. interest and S.F. ..... 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Preference dividends, net . +144,187 65,250 57,719 
Special depreciation...... 50,000 50,000 
NE Ns oo 6n6 5 66 ok Oe ; 300,000 400,000 425 000 
War Damage Contribution - xe 69,200 
Preferred ordinary dividend. . 97,500 86,250 75,000 
Ordinary Shares : 

OS ee ; 174,433 80,980 87,916 
i eee ere 60,690 37,223 32,368 
Earned % ...... Se ee 13-1 21-8 27-1 
Pe eo soe ; : ' 15 10 10 
Contingencies ..... 105,000 100,000 
Geary Gorwaerd...<.<.....s-- 312,290 356,047 311,595 


It will be necessary to await the full accounts for any 
further details of the appropriations from gross profits and 
for such light as the balance-sheet may throw on current 
trading. The general picture presented is, however, a 
familiar one. The change over from peace to war-time 
production, or rather the completion of it, caused a reverse 
in the earlier year, although a smaller one than might have 
been expected. The second period shows the improvement 
associated with fuller production, which, rather un- 
expectedly, is reflected in higher equity earnings ; but this 
is possibly due to the method of providing for taxation. 
The provision of 1938-39 contained £240,000 not payable 
until January, 1941. If the provision for the subsequent 
year was on the same basis, but at the new rate of Ios., 
and that for the third year still at the same rate, it would 


explain the very modest rise in this provision. Possibly, 


the full accounts will throw light on this point. Mean- 
while, on any reading, the figures are satisfactory. The 5s. 
“A” ordinary, at about 15s. 6d. ex dividend, yield only 


some 3.225 per cent, which clearly discounts a marked 


improvement in post-war years. 








The Courtauld Payment ment 


_ The announcement of a second dividend by Courtaulds 
in respect of the year 1941, and the statement which accom. 
panied it, although welcome, do not greatly enlighten th 
shareholder as to the real value of his investment. The ome De 
ment, which is in substance a final of 5 per cent, natn 

7z against 8 per cent for 1940, is as good as could be - 
expected. For more than three-quarters of the period, the 


company has been deprived of its American Viscose holdin ee 
and there is no means of assessing to what extent the mond 1940 
has allowed for any income which may be derived from the 1941 
compensation payment, still to be fixed. Nor does it seem Lennard 
possible to deduce from the decision to postpone the pre- 1940 
paration of accounts and the holding of the annual meeting 1941 
that a settlement of the arbitration on the amount to be Public I 
paid for the Viscose holding is imminent. It is possible to 1939 
hope that it is reasonably near, but other accounts have been 1941 
held up for many months for no better reason than negotia- 

tions with the authorities as to terms of contracts. There ary 
is, Of course, no indication as to what the result of the 1940 
arbitration is likely to, be, but it 1s reasonable to read the = 
company’s statement as a pointer that whatever is received J. Sears 
is likely to be conserved in its entirety, at least for the time 1940 
being. On the face of it, the payment of 7} per cent suggests Isl 

that there has been no marked fall in earnings, which for gr 

1940 amounted to some 9.4 per cent. If this is so, the result | Before 


must be fully up to the most optimistic expectations, for 
it indicates that the company has done almost as well, 
despite the loss of the American interest, the disappearance sion 0 
of more export markets, and the substitution for these, and tax an 
for a material section of the internal demand, of Govern- 
ment orders. The switch-over is likely to go farther this 
year with, probably, a further modest fall in earnings, 
ignoring the Viscose compensation. The £1 stock units, at 
32s. 6d. ex dividend, give a yield of approximately 
£4 12s. 3d. per cent, so that the price discounts eventual 
recovery rather than an early recession in profits. 


—— 


+ * * 


Higher Retail Profits 


The substantial nature of the recovery in earnings 
which was generally enjoyed by the London department 
stores last year is emphasised by the publication of two 
further preliminary statements, those of fohn Barker and 
Gamage. Payments on ordinary capital for the year to 
January 31st last are being maintained at Io and 7} per 
cent, respectively, but in both cases net profits are higher. 
The increase in the net figure of fohn Barker from 
£196,897 to £253,748 is after tax, other than tax on divi- 
dends, and is probably a fair indication of the change in 
the total amount available. Pensions fund receives £10,000 
as usual ; £25,000 is written off both properties and fittings, 
and the transfer to general reserve is £5,000 higher at 
£35,000. For the fourth year in succession, there is a small 
increase in the carry forward, which amounts to £207,264 
against £205,323, and it is possible to estimate that the 
rate of equity carnings is up from 14.7 to 16.7 per cent. 
The improvement in the results of A. W. Gamage is less 
substantial, and the net profit figure of £97,066 against 
£93,343 is struck before taxation. Since tax liability rose 
by some £8,500 in the previous year, it is clear that the 
amount of equity earnings is below the 1940-41 level of 
£50,087, although it is possible that the earnings percentage 
is above last year’s rate of 11.9 per cent. The improved. 
results should not be regarded as the reversal of a trend, 
since it is clear that further restriction in consumption 
cannot be long delayed, but as the direct result of the 
cessation of bombing. The {£1 ordinary shares of John 
Barker at 41s. 3d. yield £4 19s. 4d. per cent. The Gamage 
ros. ordinary shares offer £6 14s. I1od. per cent at the 
current price of 11s. 10}d. 





* * * 


Further Boot and Shoe Results 


The latest accounts of boot and shoe companies report- 
ing to end-December last suggest that trading conditions 
became increasingly difficult during the latter half of the 
year. The results of five concerns, all of which are inter- 
ested in both manufacture and distribution, are analysed 
below. In each case, the results of the first six months’ 
trading, prior to clothes rationing, were sufficiently satis- 
factory to ensure approximate stability of gross earnings. 
In the case of Greenlees, the Scottish concern, there is even 
a slight rise in gross income from £88,738 to £88,831. The 
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amount of equity earnings is lower in all cases, a develop- 
ment which was inevitable in view of the check to expan- 


Earned for 


Total March 5, 1942 
a = Dis Equity Divi 
(Years ending closed dend 
December 31) } nar a ot . 
, Amount} Rate ] e Yield 
| £ | f 4 Ex Dividend | { s. d 
Greenlees : | | | 
1939 .. seanee] Ghree 44,5478 16 °4 10 22/6 
1940 .. | 88,738 45,9418) 17-5 10 ih iz 4 
1941 . .. | 88,831 | 40,6638! 15-5 | 10 pref 
Lennards : } | 
1939 . | 56,831 14,675 | 90-3 25 1/3 
1940 .. 76,739 | 15,877 |110-4 25 l'— defd.) |20 
SE sx | 61,904 13,553 |108 -4 25 
‘ 
Public Benefit Boot : 
1939 ..-- | 107,665 | 20,492 | 21-0; 10 ) 21/3 
1940 .. ; 170,935 | 11,272 | 13-1 10 ; 74% B a 
1941 5 oi | 162,246 2176 2-9 10 pre 
H. E. Randall 
1939 ... 25,960t; 12,807§| 7-9 7} 21/3 
1940 . 26,417$; 13,2118 8-4 ] 1 7 1 
1941 . | 25,627¢} 13,158§! 8-4 7h 
J. Sears : j 
1939 | 293,963*| 70,743 | 18-8 15 9/¢ 
1940 |274,273*| 68,267 | 21-3| 15 i 611 7 
nn 225,402*; 36,217 | 13-0 124 . 
t After tax, except tax on dividend * After tax, inc luding tax on dividends 


§ Before tax on dividend 


sion of turnover, the increase in the standard rate of income 
tax and the necessity of meeting war damage contributions. 
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The greatest stability in equity earnings is shown by H. E. 
Randall, whose 74 per cent dividend is still covered by 
earnings at the rate of 8.4 per cent. The 10 per cent pay- 
ment on deferred distributed by The Public Benefit 
Boot Company is underearned. The fall in equity earnings 
from 13.1 to 2.9 per cent. is largely due to the necessity of 
paying some £15,000 against nil for ARP and war damage 
contribution. The 25 per cent payment on the deferred 
capital of Lennards is still covered more than four 
times, but the high gearing of the capital apparently 
fails to inspire market confidence, and the shares offer 
a yield of 20 per cent. The only reduction in divi- 
dend is that of 2} per cent to 12} per cent on the 
ordinary capital of ¥. Sears. The steep fall in the rate of 
earnings from 21.3 to 13.0 per cent may be due in part to 
the lower income received from Freeman, Hardy and Willis, 
which announces a fall in net profits from £199,955 to 
£176,743. The boot and shoe group must, of course, suffer 
increasingly from the difficulties inherent in wartime trading. 
It should, however, derive a certain advantage from the 
fact that its products are peculiarly indispensable articles 
of clothing. 
* * * 


Cammell Laird Dividend 


The preliminary statement of Cammell Laird for 1941 
announces a final ordinary payment of 6 per cent, making 
IO per cent unchanged for the year. Net profits are, .how- 
ever, substantially reduced at £186,548 against £241,852 
after all charges. The rate of equity earnings is down from 
23.7 to 21.0 per cent, a decline for which higher tax liability 
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and war damage contributions could easily account. There 
is the usual transfer of £100,000 general reserve, which 
involves a draft on the carry forward of £2,202, leaving 
a total of £102,611. In the previous year; the carry forward 
received an addition of nearly £40,000, following a rise 
in the amount of equity earnings from £225,394 to £241,852. 
The iron and steel market was encouraged to learn that, 
however hardly EPT and higher costs have borne on profits, 
there was no shock in store for the ordinary stockholder. 
Unlike the investor in Dorman Long, the equity holder is 
not exposed to the hazards of a highly geared capitalisation. 
The §s. ordinary stock, at 7s. 9d., offers a conservative yield 
of £6 11s. 1d. per cent. 


* * a. 


Destruction in Malaya 


The statements of Mr C. V. Stephens at the meetings 
of Malayan Tin Dredging and Southern Malayan Tin 
Dredging make it clear that the complex question of com- 
pensation for damage to property in that area is not to be 
allowed to rest where it is. Despite the absence of a War 
Damage Act in Malaya, the directors of the two companic 
are preparing claims for compensation for submission to the 
appropriate authorities. In both cases, dredges were sunk 
in response to official instructions, and there is a probabilit: 
that damage to plant will prove irreparable. It is no doubt 
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true that, when the war is won, the management and shar 
holders have, in equity, some claim on the Governmen, 
that is, on the country as a whole, for some contribution 
toward the cost of fresh equipment. The POSition js 
analogous to that of the shipping companies whose fleets 
may be lost through the hazards of war—with the difference 
that the tin mining industry enjoyed neither the benefits 
nor the disadvantages of requisition. None the less, the 
suggestion that time and labour should be devoted to the 
discussion of compensation claims at the present juncture 
appears out of place. There will be no compensation unless 
the war is won, and the assessment of claims is hardly q 
helpful contribution to this end. The position is completely 
dissimilar to that which aerial bombardment induced ip 
Great Britain, since no payment on account can assist the 
Malayan enterprises to carry on in the national interest 
Consequently, the present is no time to examine the cop. 
troversies surrounding the basis and rate of compensation 
or the share of reconstruction which should reasonably fall 
on the company as its contribution to the common good, 
At the same time, managements will in general feel that 
they have a duty to urge such claims, and the position calls 
for a Government statement as to the course to be adopted. 
This should emerge in reply to the memorandum already 
presented by the tin and rubber companies, but it is doubt. 
ful whether any clear indication of probable action can be 
given until after the war. 


Industry and Trade 


The Need for More Ships 


The full extent of the aggravation of the shipping 
problem since last December has become apparent in recent 
weeks. The collaboration of the Allied navies has not 
prevented a serious increase in merchant shipping losses at 
a time when the need for additional carrying capacity has 
been intensified by the outbreak of war in the Far East. The 
need for more fighting and merchant ships is great and 
urgent. The pooling of the merchant shipping resources and 
of the naval vessels owned and controlled by Great Britain 
and the United States and their utilisation to the best 
advantage, necessary though it is, can only mitigate the diffi- 
culties. It is clear that the United Nations will not be able 
to deploy their strength to the full without large numbers 
of additional merchant and naval vessels. Indeed, the course 
of the war will depend to a considerable extent on thc 
quantity and kind of new vessels that can be put into com- 
mission this year. The need for new ships this. year is as 
urgent as was the need for fighting aircraft in Great Britain 
in the summer and autumn of 1940. The welding of the 
ship production plans of the United States and Great Britain 
into a single programme is therefore as essential as colla- 
boration in the use of existing ships. Only experts can work 
out the programme of construction and the details of 
collaboration. The mere fact that the tonnage of merchant 
ship construction in Great Britain remains below capacity 
as estimated before the war does not necessarily mean that 
the shipbuilding industry is not utilised to the full; the 
Government may have found it necessary and advantageous 
to utilise a larger proportion of the country’s shipbuilding 
capacity for the construction of naval vessels. But there 
are persistent reports that the total volume of its output i: 
not as large as it might be. If they are true, immediate and 
drastic action is imperative 


Scrap and Iron Ore 

There is as yet little news concerning the progress of 
the new scrap campaign initiated last January. The object of 
the campaign is to secure an additional 40,000 tons of scrap 
per week in order to enable the steel industry to operate 
at a higher level than in 1940 in spite of the virtual suspen- 
sion of scrap shipments from the United States. In order 
to secure large quantities of the heavier and more useful 
kinds of scrap, it was announced in January that a national 
survey of existing supplies was to be made and that owners 
of material exceeding three tons in weight would be required 
to disclose it by Order. But although nearly two months 
have now passed since the announcement of the new scheme, 
no such Order has yet been issued. It is to be hoped that 


the delay will not be prolonged and that the Order will be 


widely drawn, for its success must depend in no small 
measure on the way in which scrap is defined. But a sub- 
stantial increase in the supply of scrap is not enough if steel 
production is to be increased this year. The proportion of 
scrap that can be used for making steel is limited by 
technical considerations. An expansion in the output of steel 
will therefore necessitate larger supplies of pig iron, the 
other of the two main ingredients of steel. But if the supply 
of pig iron is to be increased, the output of iron ore—the 
raw material of pig iron—will have to be raised. Although 
production showed an increase last year, a determined 
effort will have to be made to secure a further expansion in 


1942. 


A National Coal Board 


As. an alternative to the nationalisation of the coal- 
mining industry, the Mineworkers’ Federation has worked 
out a scheme, approved by the National Council of Labour, 
for the control of the mines by a National Board, repre- 
senting miners, owners and the Government. While details 
of the scheme have not yet been published, it is understood 
that the Federation does not contemplate any serious dis- 
turbance of the central and regional’ machinery which the 
Government has created for the regulation of output and 
supply during the war. The immediate purpose of the 
miners’ leaders is to secure for the Federation a more direct 
and active participation in the management of the industry, 
embracing commercial and financial matters as well as indus- 
trial relations. The miners have been aiming at fundamental 
changes in this direction since the outbreak of the war. In 
September, 1939, their representatives on the Joint Standing 
Consultative Committee asked for and were granted an 
extension of the scope of the activities of that body “ to 
cover all questions of a general character affecting the 
industry.” The achievements of this Committee include the 
agreements linking flat wage rates to the cost of living index, 
providing for the payment of an attendance bonus of I. 
per shift, for local co-operation between employers and 
workmen in the avoidance of non-unionist disputes, for the 
establishment of national and district safety boards, and 
for the adoption of the recommendation of the Rockley 
Royal Commission on Safety in Coal Mines in favour of 
quarterly compulsory inspections of mines by full-time 
workmen’s tepresentatives. In addition, the Committee has 
been the mouthpiece of the industry in the discussion of 
output and manpower problems with the Government. 


* 
In April, 1941, when applying to the owners for a national 


minimum weekly wage of £4, the Federation asked for a 
Joint National Board with executive as well as advisory 
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wers. In a memorandum to the ‘Mines Department the 
Federation included “ the establishment of a Joint National 
Board to cover all problems affecting the coal-mining in- 
dustry” among its conditions of recommending the accept- 
ance of the Essential Work Order by the miners. Both 
demands were unsuccessful. The differences between the 
employers and workers on this issue are as acute as ever. 
The pre-war Governments were in principle favourable to 
the establishment of a National Board, but the present 
Government is pledged not to raise issues of a political 
and controversial character during the war. Pending the 
restoration of peace conditions it would, in the present grave 
national situation, seem the wiser for the Federation to 
develop the good work of the Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee. The test of any new scheme introduced during 
the war must be its effect on the efficiency of the industry. 
And although full details of the Mineworkers’ Federation 
plan are not yet available, it is doubtful whether any scheme 
of this kind will pass this test. It is no less a fallacy because 
it is frequently stated to claim that a body chosen on the 
principle of representing interests is fitted to run an industry 
efficiently. It is competence not representativeness that is 
needed in such a body—and competence only ; and, in any 
case, representation is already provided for in Parliament 
and in the machinery of collective bargaining. 


Pre-Fabricated Houses 


The idea of manufacturing dwelling-houses and other 
building units required in large numbers in the factory 
and of assembling them on the spot has long been dis- 
cussed as a means towards cheapening their cost. Experi- 
ments have been made in many countries, but even in the 
United States, the home of mass-production, this method 
has made comparatively little headway. A stimulus has 
been given to research and experiment in this country 
by the urgent need for economising steel, timber and 
labour, and by the frequent shortage of constructional 
facilities in districts where new buildings are needed 
quickly. This movement has been encouraged ‘by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, and a number of types 
of hut, in reinforced concrete, in timber framework with 
plaster-board or asbestos cement cladding, and in ply- 
wood, have been developed. The reinforced building is 
reported to have the advantage of being economical in the 
use of both steel and timber. 


According to a report issued by the British Concrete 
Federation,-a design in reinforced concrete has been 
evolved which is largely pre-fabricated and capable of 
erection on the site with a high proportion of unskilled 
labour. The method of construction is said to be almost as 
simple as that employed in children’s constructional toys. 
A light-weight raft foundation is prepared, into which are 
fitted reinforced concrete posts which take the weight of 
the roof beams and are slotted for the insertion of walls. 
The roof consists of breeze concrete slabs, and the walls 
are formed by an inner and an outer panel with a cavity 
of one and a half inches between them ; the inner panel is 
of light-weight breeze concrete, and the outer panel con- 
sists of dense pressed concrete. The walls have been 
designed to give protection against the changeable British 
dimate ; the buildings are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Hostels of this type are already being con- 
structed, but designs have been prepared for many other 
purposes, including emergency school buildings, canteens, 
fecreation halls, emergency houses for munition workers, 
communal baths for evacuation areas, laundries, and welfare 
centres for rural districts, While no information has been 
given about the cost of these pre-fabricated buildings, the 
experience gained by their adoption may play an important 
part in the evolution of construction methods after the war. 


* * . 


Allied Tin Smelting Facilities 

Before the war some two-thirds of the world’s supply 
of tin ore came from the Far East, chiefly from Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. The greater part of those sources 
of supply have now been lost by the Allies, The metal 
content of the prospective output of tin ore in Bolivia, the 

lgian Congo, Nigeria and in other non-Pacific countries 
accessible to them has been estimated at about 80,000 tons 
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per annum, though it appears that determined efforts will 
be required to reach this target in the current year. But 
although 80,000 tons of virgin tin would go a long way 
towards meeting the essential meeds of the Allies, the 
extraction of the requisite quantity of ore is only the first 
step in the production of the metal. Unfortunately, the pro- 
portion of the world’s smelting capacity lost since the out- 
break of war has been even greater than that of tin ore 
supplies, for it was concentrated largely in the Far East, on 
the islands of Penang, Singapore and Banka. The refinery 
in Holland, with an annual capacity of 28,000 tons, and that 
in Belgium, capable of producing 7,500 tons per annum, 
were lost in 1940. The only other facilities in actual opera- 
tion not located in the Far East are in Great Britain and 
in the Belgian Congo. The capacity of the plant in the 
Belgian Congo has been increased from 2,500 tons at the 
outbreak of war to some 10,000 tons per annum. The smelt- 
ing industry in Great Britain produced 58,000 tons of tin 
in 1929, but in recent years output, chiefly from Bolivian 
and Nigerian ore, has been appreciably below that level. 
Present Allied refining facilities are therefore inadequate for 
treating the ore still at their disposal ; moreover, the ship- 
ment of the bulk of the ore for treatment in this country 
has many disadvantages, especially as the United States is 
by far the largest consumer of the metal. Fortunately, the 
solution of the refining problem, created by the loss of the 
facilities in the Far East, is already in sight. The new 
smelter at Texas City in the United States is scheduled to 
come into operation next month. Its initial annual capacity 
of 18,000 tons will be doubled before the end of the year, 
and a further expansion to 50,000 tons is understood to 
have been planned. Since the quantity of new tin available 
to the Allies can be supplemented from their stocks and 
by an increased output of reclaimed metal, a serious shortage 
of tin for vital purposes is therefore improbable in present 
conditions. 
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Exports of Wool Textiles 


While exports of wool yarn and tops continued to shrink 
in the past year, shipments of tissues, which recovered in 
the third and fourth quarters, were bigger in volume than 
in 1940 and not far below the pre-war leyel. The course 
of exports of yarn, tops and tissues since 1938 is shown 
below :— 


Yarn Tops Tissues 
(’000 Ibs.) (000 Ibs.) (’000 sq. yds.) 

SE rere 35,000 32,454 90,534 

Pts caveccoes cians 31,000 33,848 93,480 

PP Ltetthbeckannedns 15,000 28,470 83,045 
1941— 

First Quarter ...... 2,503 4,278 15,313 

ng ws ews 2,600 4,477 14,929 

ee shanss 3,459 4,022 22,875 

Se en ep a 3,200 3,392 33,222 

eee 11,762 16,169 86,3359 


The divergent trend of exports of yarn and tops and of 
tissues is ascribed partly to the fact that while shipments 
of the first two were restricted by the operation of a licensing 
system, those of the last were virtually unrestricted. Since 
returns concerning the destination of exports of tissues are 
not available, it is difficult to ascertain how far the recovery 
in shipments of tissues during the second half of last year 
has been due to the supplies sent to Russia. It is unlikely, 
however, that the improvement will continue during the 
current year, for the need to economise wool and labour has 
made necessary the extension of the licensing system to 
woven wool goods and blankets. Each firm has been notified 
concerning the volume of goods it may send to individual 
everseas markets. The initial allocations are meagre. 


* * * 


Dearer Lubricants 


Substantial increases in the price of branded lubricat- 
ing oils and greases came into force on Monday. This was 
the inevitable consequence of last month’s advance in the 
rates at which the Lubricating Oil Pool—the organisation 
of importing companies—sells to blenders and distributors 
in this country. The Pool’s current selling prices (per ton, 
bulk, duty paid) are shown below, together with compara- 
tive figures for earlier dates. The reduction in the number 
of grades, and the changes in the method of quoting, intro- 
duced at the beginning of the war make comparison with 
pre-war rates impossible ; and the comparison with Decem- 
ber, 1939, should be regarded as approximate only : 


(Per Ton) 
Before 
Dec. 5, Latest Current 
1939 Increase Price 
Mineral Colza ........ £12.2.6 {13.2.6 £14.12.6 
Pale spindle oils ..... £8.15 {11.2.6 £14 
£16.17.6 £18.5 £21.7.6 
Machinery & engine oils £10.12.6 {12.2.6 £i5.5 
£17.12.6 £22.2.6 £25.10 
Refrigerator oils £12.5 £14.2.6- £22.17.6 
£16.15 £14.10 
Filtered cylinder oils. £16- £19.10 £23.17.6 
£31.12.6 £30.5 £33.12.6 
Dark cylinder oils .... £10.2.6 £11.17.6— £15.5 
{21.5 {19.7.6 £22.10 
Dark lubricating oil £7.15 £10 £13.5 


The magnitude of some of the recent increases in the 
prices of these vital products has led consumers to question 
the wisdom of maintaining in the special case of lubricating 
oils the pre-war marketing arrangements which reward the 
oil salesman with substantial commissions for performing 
the function of diverting orders from one company to its 
competitor. Criticism has also been heard of the whole- 
sale price increases which set the upward spiral in motion. 
There have, it is true, been certain advances in American 
lubricating oil export prices since October, 1940, when the 
last change was made in the British wholesale price 
schedule ; and shipping costs have, in all probability, also 


The 79th number of the annual Commercial History 
will be published as a supplement to The Economist 


next week; it will contain a summary of war-time 
economic changes in 1941 at home and abroad. 
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risen. But so long as they keep the public in the dark ag to 
the full reasons for their action, the Pool and the distriby. 
ing companies must expect criticism. 


* * * 


Organisation of Road Transport 


In contrast to the railways, which, for all practical 
purposes, form a single operating unit, road transport js 
divided between those who use their own vehicles to 
transport their own goods or themselves, and those who 
hire vehicles to carry goods or pay fares in public service 
vehicles. In consequence, the interests of the various 
categories of road-users are often conflicting ; this explains 
the difficulty in the way of the collective organisation of 
road transport. In the 40 odd years of the present century 
a number of associations have been formed which have 
established themselves as the representatives of particular 
sections of the road transport industry. Some of these do, 
in fact, represent more than one branch of the industry, 
but other associations have preferred to concentrate on 
a purely sectional basis. In more recent years the need for 
an all-embracing organisation which could, on matters of 
general interest, act as the mouthpiece of the representative 
organs of all those concerned in the use of roads, led to the 
foundation, in 1932, of the British Road Federation, whose 
membership embraces 56 national associations. In an 
industry where there are hundreds of thousands of separate 
vehicle owners and operators, unity of representation can 
only be achieved through associations which group them- 
selves together. There will always be some operators who 
stand out of the associations, but the great majority of them 
are now inside one or other of the representative organi- 
sations which are members of the British Road Federation. 
Contact between the road interests and railway transport is 
maintained by means of a special liaison committee set up 
for the purpose, known as the Road and Rail Central Con- 
ference, the membership of which is equally divided under 
joint chairm2n of the two forms of transport. 


* * * 


& 
Wartime Dress Reform 


The Director-General of Civilian Clothing, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, has outlined further plans made by his department 
to clothe the community with clothes of the maximum utility 
and the minimum of material. These plans include the 
designation of 1,200 firms to make utility clothing, and the 
control of the amount of material and accessories to be used 
in non-utility garments. Two-thirds of the material pro- 
duced for home consumption is to be of utility specifica- 
tion. Utility clothing already beginning to appear in the 
shops is of good quality and the simplicity of such garments 
is an advantage rather than the contrary. The idea of utility 
garments must be more positive than merely saving 
materials, accessories and labour ; the utility mark must be 
a guarantee of quality. Clearly, it is better in the national 
interest to make as few garments as possible, and it is there- 
fore essential that such garments as are made shall have the 
capacity of being worn for several years without renewal. 
To advise on the best methods of carrying out the utility 
garment programme, Sir Thomas has set up panels, with 
a membership nominated by the trade associations con- 
cerned. Non-utility garments will continue to be made but 
under control. Without doubt the long rows of buttons 
which never unbutton and elaborate pleating and frills 
should long since have disappeared from women’s dresses. 
Skirts, it would appear, are likely to be shorter. By cutting 
out all unnecessaries and by limiting the number of avail- 
able colours, widespread economies may be possible and 
may be reflected in lower prices. In new clothing the 
abolition of the turn-up on trousers, of double-breasted 
coats and of sleeve buttons is likely to take place. Side by 
side with these proposals, the War Office has announced 
modifications in the regulation pattern of officers’ service 
dress and khaki drill jackets by the removal of box pleats 
from breast pockets, the replacement of the lower patch 
pockets by slit pockets with no button, and the substitution 
of a plain sleeve for the present built-up cuffs. Further 
economies might be made by reducing the hems on skirts, 
the consideration of every button from the strictest 
utilitarian point of view, the non-use of shoddy materials 
with no lasting properties, the limitation of the manufac- 
ture of neckties, limits on the dimension of scarves and 
handkerchiefs, and the extension of the use of protective 
clothing. Cleaning processes which reduce the life of 
garments should be reviewed, and in fact every method of 
making existing clothes last longer should be adopted. 
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COMPANY M EETINGS 
I 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
INCREASED NEW BUSINESS 

The 1o1st annual general meeting of the Provident Mutual Life 
Assurance Association was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Owen Hugh Smith, the chairman, said that the life assurance 
fund had increased during the year by £441,000, and there was 
again a moderate growth in the premium income, which was now 
over £1,260,000. Gross interest, dividends, and rents were higher 
than in 1940, and although they had paid more income-tax the net 
figure had also risen slightly. But reckoned on a larger life assur- 
ance fund the gross rate of interest showed a fall to £4 14s. 8d. 
per cent., and the net rate had likewise fallen to £3 12s. 7d. per 
cent, Those falls were mainly due to the increase in the proportion 
of their assets invested in British Government securities. Since 
the commencement of the war they had subscribed close upon 
{1,000,000 to new British Government Loans. 

The total claims paid were again higher, and for the first time 
exceeded £1,000,000, largely accounted for by the growing volume 
of their business. The death claims directly due to the war 
amounted to some £43,000, but apart from those their mortality 
experienced continued to be favourable. The total new business 
amounting to £1,721,950 was some £35,000 in excess of the figure 
for 1940. That result was very creditable to their new business 
organisation throughout the country, and was especially gratifying 
when it was borne in mind that large numbers of those whom 
they might have expected to effect new policies were on active 
service, as were also many of their agents. 

So far their profits had been less seriously affected by the war 
than might have been expected. It was true that the rate of in- 
terest earned on their funds had fallen, and as the result of their 
policy of investing all their surplus income in Government loans it 
would no doubt fal) further. But on the other hand their in- 
vestment position was very satisfactory, death claims arising from 
the war had not been unduly heavy, and there had been a saving 
in expenses. They were confident that when those difficult 
times were over the association would emerge in a strong position. 

The report was adopted, 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO, 
LIMITED 


A WELCOME IMPROVEMENT 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of San Francisco 
Mines of Mexico, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr C. T. Pott presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his statement, said: The results 
for the year show a welcome improvement upon those for the pre- 
vious period, and in fact upon any period since 1936-37. The 
operating profit at £156,721 compares with £22,232 for the pre- 
vious year, an improvement of £134,489. After charging reserves 
for depreciation of plant and Mexican taxation and the usual Lon- 
don overheads and crediting interest earned, the net profit is 
£108,612. Deducting £21,665 which stood to the debit of profit and 
loss account at the beginning of the year, £86,947 is available for 
appropriation. From this the directors propose the payment of a 
dividend of 9d. per share, which, after allowing for directors’ 
special remuneration, will leave £5,960 to be carried forward. The 
company’s profits standard is such that no liability for excess profits 
tax is incurred. 

The better operating results are due mainly to increased prices 
for lead and zinc, and would indeed have been better still if it 
had not been for the shortage of labour, making it only possible 
to mill 407,860 tons of ore, or 93 per cent. of the tonnage milled in 
the preceding year. As a matter of fact, it was necessary to place 
the mill on a five day per week operating basis in April last. 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT WORK 
Last year, owing to labour shortage, development work was 
limited almost entirely to the opening up of the more promising 
ore-bodies, and no long-range development could be attempted. The 
tesult of this limited development work was satisfactory and gives 
ground for the hope that an expansion of the work now made 
Possible by the increased labour available will continue to disclose 
800d grade ore, both in the San Francisco and Clarines mines. 
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The political situation in Mexico has become more tranquil, and 
there is evidence of a more sympathetic attitude to mining enter- 
prise except in the matter of taxation. A proposed excess profits 
tax has been dropped, but the rate of income-tax has recently been 
materially increased. * Furthermore, the metal export tax which had 
been partially suspended has been reintroduced. We can only hope 
that the legitimate protests which the mining community is making 
will result in obtaining some amelioration of such taxation. 

In the first four months of this year we have made an operating 
profit of over $270,000. The outlook for metal prices is encourag- 
ing, but on the other hand we are encountering difficulties in 
obtaining essential supplies. We do know, however, that the mine 
continues to open up well, and that the metals we produce, all of 
which go to the United States, are essential for the war effort. 

The resolution for the adoption of the accounts and the payment 
of a dividend of 9d. per share was unanimously passed. 





MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 


The adjourned thirtieth annual general meeting of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year is £125,513. The directors recommend 
a final dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, making 55 per cent. for 
the year, the same as in the previous year. 

It is with profound regret that I have to refer to the ill-fortune 
which has befallen our company, and all other companies operating 
in Malaya, through the invasion of the Japanese. It appears that 
just before Christmas the general manager received official orders 
to sink all the dredges and that he took the necessary steps accord- 
ingly. We may find, after the Japanese have been driven out of 
Malaya and we are able to return to the property, that the dredges 
have been reduced more or less to scrap iron, the value of which 
probably would be nil. Our plant having been sunk under official 
orders, it follows as a plain matter of equity that we are entitled 
to be compensated for the damage sustained. In the confident 
expectation that the principle of compensation will be duly 
accepted by Government we shall take steps to prepare our claim 
for submission to the appropriate quarter. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING, LIMITED 


The adjourned fifteenth annual general meeting of Southern 
Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in 
London. . 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year was £177,302. The incidence of excess 
profits tax caused the total dividends for the year to be limited to 
40 per cent. The tonnage won constituted a record for your 
company. 

Referring to conditions in Malaya, the chairman said: 

The general manager, acting under official orders, took the steps 
necessary to sink the dredges. It is impossible to say what the 
condition of the dredges will be like when they again come into our 
possession. In the confident expectation that the principle of com- 
pensation will in due course be admitted by Government, steps 
will be taken to prepare our claim for submission to the appropriate 
quarter, but on what basis such compensation will be calculated 
no one can make any forecast. 

The present outlook is far from good, but I have no doubt the 
tide will turn and that the time will come when we shall again 
enter into possession of our property. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any readér who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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RECORDS and 


STOCK EXCHANGES | 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE effect of the re-investment of the 
Indian vesting disbursements on the gilt- 
edged market overshadowed all other 
activity in the early part of the current 
week. Nevertheless, interest was not cen- 
tred entirely on the Funds, and there was 
i welcome extension of inquiry to other 
sections for leading industrial equities. The 
feature of the gilt-edged market was the 
advance in the irredeemable stocks at the 
reopening. Old Consols and Local Loans 
both rose 7% on the ex-dividend prices, 
while 34} per cent War Loan advanced +. 
he improvement was, to a much lesser 
degree, shared by dated loans, while Tues- 
day witnessed a further general advance, 
Local Loans and 3} per cent War Loan 
gaining a further }. In contrast, the 
foreign bond market was dull, although a 
small general improvement reflected some 
inquiry for Mexican and Chilean bonds on 
Monday, and Peruvian Corporation issues 
the following day. Otherwise prices re- 
mained steady. The home ratl market 
lacked interest, and prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits, although GW _ ordinary 
gained 3 at the reopening. Tuesday. wit- 
nessed some demand for the prior charges, 
the “ Berwick ” 3 per cent debenture rising 
1} points among other smaller improve- 
ments. Some support was forthcoming for 
South American issues in the foreign rail 
market, and with stock in short supply 
prices advanced. The rise in the Funds 
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continued on Wednesday morning, but later 
selling predominated and prices closed 
below the best. 


The general advance in the Funds gave 
rise to a distinctly better tone in the indus- 
trial market, and after the renewed decline 
prices were definitely firmer in several 
sections. Brewery shares advanced steadily 
on consistent support, with Bass particu- 
larly prominent, although Guinness moved 
against the trend on Tuesday, losing 1s. 3d. 
Later, Meux’s gained 2s. on the increased 
dividend. In the motor and _ aircraft 


group, Rolls-Royce advanced ;', both 
before and after the week-end, but 
generally prices fluctuated narrowly. 


Heavy industrial issues enjoyed numerous 
small gains at the opening, but some 
irregularity was apparent on Tuesday. 
Shipping shares lacked interest, but prices 
generally remained steady. The announce- 
ment of the redemption at par of the Elder 
Dempster Line Holdings 3 per cent deben- 
ture raised the price 28 points. ong 
textile shares, Courtaulds reacted on the 
dividend announcement before the week- 
end, and other issues were generally dull. 
Stores issues were prominent at the close 
of the previous week, J. Barker, Harrods 
and Marks & Spencer all rising 1s. 3d., 
but prices reacted slightly at the reopening. 
The tobacco group was firm throughout, 
Imps gaining ;'s and Carreras 7 on Tues- 
day after some earlier improvements. In 
the miscellaneous section, Cable and Wire- 
less issues weakened slightly on Monday, 
when Murex repeated the previous Friday’s 
loss of y's. In midweek there was some 
recession in turnover but with little effect 
on prices. 
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STATISTICS 


The kaffir market reflected the Cape's 
considerable satisfaction on the modest jp. 
crease in taxes as announced in the Uniog 
budget at the end of the previous wee 
Substantial gains on Cape orders wer 
registered on the Friday, but buying wa; 
not resumed during the early part of th 
current week, which brought some Londop 
selling. Prices. consequently eased tp 
slightly lower levels, The volume of buys. 
ness in the rubber and tea markets wx 
negligible, but there was a further easing 
of quotations. The developments in the 
East Indies were hardly conducive to busi. 
ness in the oil market, where before the 
week-end Ultramar fell 1s. 9d. on profit. 
taking, although Trinidad Leasehold ad. 
vanced wy. Quiet dealing at the reopening 
left Shell and Burmah j and 44. lower 
respectively, but the following day prices 
improved slightly. In particular, Trini- 
dad and Venezuelan issues were firm, In 
later dealings, these markets remained in- 
active, with some small changes in oil 
shares. 


‘““ FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 





- — Security Indices 
1942 Bargains Day . 

in S.E. 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Feb. 26 2,833 | 2,440 | 76-3 | 1334 
we 2,818 2170 | 77:0 | 1337 
a er 3,678 2,818 77-0 | 133% 
9 3 5 2,995 3,048 77-2 | 1340 
4..... 2,868 | 2944 | 77:3 | 1340 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 16:1 
(Feb. 19). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 1440 
(Mar. 4); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-fourth ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders will be held at the com- 
pany’s offices, 61 Avenue Fouad rer, Alexandria, on gth April, 
1942, at half past four in the afternoon for the transaction of 
the ordinary business of the company, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment and to ratify the proceedings of the ordinary general 


meeting held on the 4th April, 1941. 


Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to 


be represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants 


the 6th April, 1942, until after the meeting. at the National 
Bank of Egypt, 6 King William Street, London, E.C. 4, or at 


| 
in London before the 26th March, 1942, or in Alexandria before 
the National Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other | 


approved bank in London or Alexandria. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 2nd March, 1942. 


By order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY 
ROBERT WALTON 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 


STOCK, 1950-55. 


) : 
Joint Managers. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a final DIVIDEND 
(No. 91) of 35 per cent, less Income-tax at 1os. in the £, has 
this day been RECOMMENDED on the issued capital of the 
Corporation in respect of the year ended 30th September, 1941, 
and will be PAYABLE on and after the roth April, 1942, to 
all Members on the Registers on the 3rd March, 1942. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 4th 
to the 11th March, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the prepara- 
tion of Dividend Lists. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. 


Temporary Registered Address: 
St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 


3rd March, 1942. 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final DIVIDEND 


‘No. 9) of 173 per cent, less Income-tax at 9s. in the £, has 
this day been RECOMMENDED on the capital of the Com- 
pany in respect of the year ended 30th September, 1941, and 


will be PAYABLE on and after the roth April, 1942, to all 
Members on the Registers on the 3rd March, 1942. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS .will be CLOSED from the 4th 
to the 11th March, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the prepara- 


tion of Dividend Lists. 


For the purpose of preparing the interest warrants due 


ist May, 
be transferred ex-dividend. 


London. 


1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the rst April, 1942, after which date the stock will 
For Bank of Montreal, Financial 
Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada in 


By Order of the Board, r 
H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. 


Temporary Registered Address: 
St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 


3rd March. 1942. 





EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the interest warrants due 
Ist May, 1942, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the 1st April, 1942, after which date the stock will 


be transferred ex-dividend. 


For Bank of Montreal, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 





2nd March, 1942. 


TERMS 


2nd March, 1942. 


OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. 4d, 
12 Months - ~ - 3 0 O 
6 Months - - - £10 0 


(Cheques to be made"payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 


Publishing Office : 


Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 


Tele. No.: Temple Bar 3316 
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New York 


SENTIMENT on Wall Street improved on the 
reports of the Allied resistance to Japanese 
landing efforts on Java at the end of the 
previous week. While a definite trend 
failed to develop, small gains were well 
scattered among leadifig issues. After a 
slight recession at the reopening, some short 
covering purchases occasioned a_ slight 
recovery the following day. In midweek 
the new tax proposals and higher freight 
rates brought a general reaction, 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
{1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 
e | Feb. Feb. | Feb 
Low | High! 11, 18, | 25, 
Feb. | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| ul | “44 | 


341 Industrials 69.4cl 75-0 | 71-0 | 69-5 | 69-4 


32 Rails ..........| 66-9a] 71-06) 67-0 | 67-4 | 68-2 
40 Utilities. . 64-0 | 67-4a| 64-0 | 64-1 | 64-0 
| 
419 Stocks 68 «Sc; 73°35 69°6 | 68°5 | 68-5 
Ay. yield® . 8 -00%/7 -65%/8 00% /7 90% |7 -91 
| | | 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (6) Feb, 4. 


(c) Feb. 25. 


COMMODITY AND 


Export Control.—Under the Board of 
Trade Export of Goods (Control) (No. 9) 
Order, which comes into force on March 
17th, control is extended to cover con- 
tainers made from black plate and, in the 
case of certain destinations, to asbestos 
scrap and waste. The Order also extends 
the existing control in respect of paper, 
paper board and certain articles manufac- 
tured therefrom. Another Board of Trade 
Order has revoked all outstanding export 
licences for scrap and waste wholly or sub- 
stantially made of rubber. 


Flour Mixtures Order.—An Order of the 
Minister of Food prohibits the manufac- 
ture, except under licence, of flour mix- 
tures and the packing of flour and flour 
mixtures in small containers for sale by 
retail. The Order, which is entitled the 
Flour and Flour Mixtures (Licensing and 
Control) Order, 1942, defines flour mix- 
tures as any article of food, except cooked 
manufactured products, containing 25 per 
cent or more of wheaten flour, including 
self-raising flour and any mixtures of flour 
with sugar, saccharin or dulcin. The re- 
strictions come into force on March 3oth. 
Persons manufacturing or packing 10 tons 
or less of flour or flour mixtures a year 
are exempt from the licensing require- 
ments, 


Horse-hides Controlled.—By the Con- 
tol of Horse-hides (No. 1) Order, 1942, 
which came into force on March sth, the 
acquisition of home-produced horse-hides 
by tanners and the disposal of such hides 
© tanners becomes subject to licence. 

aximum prices for horse-hides are fixed 
and the holding by any person of more 
than 25 horse-hides is forbidden except 
under licence. Inquiries arising out of the 
Order, which was made by the Ministry of 
oly, are being dealt with by the Leather 

trol. 


Tomato Prices—The Home Grown 
Tomatoes (Maximum Prices) Order came 
into force on March 1st, and prescribes 
four price periods and six price areas, 
according to which the prices vary. The 
Periods are March 1st to June 14th, June 
Isth to. August 2nd, August 3rd to Novem- 
ber 1st, and November 2nd to the end of 
the year. Area 1 is any area not specified 
i the other areas; area 2 covers roughly 

mdon and the Home Counties; area _. 

ales and western counties; area 4, 
Northern counties and the Lowlands; area 
» the Highlands; and area 6 covers 
Northern Ireland. Maximum prices on 
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DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMoN STocKS 


a : e = 
Feb. | Feb. 20 | Feb. 21 | Feb. 22 | Feb. 23 | Feb. 24 








84-8 | 84-5 | 84-9 | (a) | 85-0 | 84-4 





1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 84-4, Feb. 24. 
(a) Washington’s Birthday. 


Total share dealings: Feb. 26, 350000; 
Feb. 27, 360,000; Feb. 28*, 230,000; 
Mar. 2, 330,000; Mar. 3, 410,000; Mar. 4, 
380,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 7, 1942 Capital versions Mone\ 

£ a £ 
By Permission to Deal. 44,817 ond 145,655 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 342 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ f 

1942.. ; ‘ 226,202,819 222,200,760 
1941.. 219,608,727 219,608,727 

Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 

£ £ £ 

1942 221,995,440 178,320 27,000 

1941 217,059,626 2,549,103 Nil 


sales by growers vary from 9d. to Is. 4d. 
per lb., on sales by primary and secon- 
dary wholesalers from ros. 5d. to 17s. Iod. 
per 12 lbs. net; on sales by retail from 
Is. 3d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 


Food Mission in Canada.—A change is 
announced in the machinery of negotiation 
for procuring food supplies for this and 
other British countries from Canada. 
Negotiations have hitherto been conducted 
directly (in the case of Canada) from this 
country, and through the British Food 
Mission to the United States, in the case 
of supplies from the latter country. This 
mission has now been reconstituted as the 
British Food Mission in North America, 
and its functions and duties have been 
extended to Canada. The Canadian head- 
quarters of the newlv constituted mission 
have been established at Ottawa, and Mr 
G. H. S. Pinsent, CMG, until recently 
financial adviser to the British Embassy, 
Washington, will have charge of the Mis- 
sion’s Canadian business, under the general 
direction of the Hon. R. H. Brand, the 
head of the Mission. 


Cotton.—There has been relatively 
little business on the Cotton Market, and 
while a considerable inquiry has _ been 
dealt with in some quarters, difficulties in 
arranging terms of fresh contracts tend to 
increase. Ordinary business is small, 
due, partly, to the small export quotas 
available for shippers and partly to limita- 
tions upon the manufacture of goods for 
home civilian use. Government buying has 
been fairly extensive, and there are definite 
indications that a larger proportion of the 
output of the industry is being set aside to 
meet war requirements of the Home and 
Dominion Governments and the Allies. The 
owners of spinning mills stopped under 
the concentration of production scheme 
have made a claim to the Cotton Board 
for better terms for care and maintenance. 
It is understood that a request has been 
made for £15,500 per year instead of 
£7,000 for a mill of 100,000 spindles. 
There have been further reports that yarn 
deliveries from spinners are on a larger 
scale, as a result of the overtime worked 


‘in the mills, but many manufacturers are 


harassed by the short supply of twists, 
especially ring beams. 


Pottery—The Board of Trade have re- 
newed for a further three months the 
general licence authorising unrestricted 
supplies of certain articles, if made of plain, 
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Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yearf Deb. Pref, Ord. 


£ £ f 
BOGE... cocccccessce 220,961,256 82,029 1,157,475 
TIGR 6. cccccsescecs 217,059,624 8,541 2,180,562 


t Includes Government issues to Feb. 24, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to dea] has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Elder Dempster Holdings, Limited.— 
The outstanding £217,378 3 per cent. con- 
vertible non-cumulative income debenture 
stock will be repaid at par, with accrued 
interest, June 15, 1942. 


Shorter Comments 


Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Ltd. ($000s).—Gross operating 
income in January $3,726 ($3,292), net 
earnings before depreciation and amortisa- 
tion $1,983 ($1,703). 


Bank of Nova Scotia ($000s).—Total 
assets year ended December 31st $380,393 
($328,683). Cash $35,784 ($26,072), 
Government and public securities $122,392 
($119,881), other loans and _ discounts 
$123,694 ($112,768). Deposits $297,571 
($269,640), acceptances and letters of credit 
$31,482 ($6,703). Net profit $1,936 
($1,941). 


NEWS 


undecorated earthenware or of china un- 
decorated or decorated merely with a plain 
band not more than one-eighth of an inch 
in width, or with a plain line and edge. 
The articles include tea and breakfast cups 
and saucers, mugs, beakers, plates, coffee- 
pots, teapots, jugs, sauce-boats, meat, 
vegetable and pie dishes, casseroles, bowls 
pots, teapots, jugs, sauce-boats, meat, vege- 
table and pie dishes, casseroles, bowls 
basins, ewers and chambers. 


Waste of Paper.—The Minister of Supply 
has made the Salvage of Waste Materials 
(No. 2) Order, which comes into force on 
March goth, under which to burn, destroy, 
throw away or to dispose of, paper and 
cardboard, except to a collector or buyer, 
or to mix it with refuse, will be punishable 
offences. The definition of waste paper 
is “any waste, scrap, worn-out or disused 
material or article, being paper or card- 
board or an article made therefrom, but 
does not include any secret or confidential 
document.” 


* THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 

(1935 100) 

Feb. Feb. Mar. 

26, -—.s = , 4, 

1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1942 


116.4 | 116.0 | 115.8 | 115.8) 115.9 
172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 172.7 | 172.7 
141.8 | 141.6 | 141.4 141.4 | 145.5 


M ar. | Aug. | Mar. Feb. | Feb. 
(2c) an ee oe 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


Mar. | Mar. 
3 


CIOPS .c.neeces 
Raw materials 


Complete index . 








Crops ...........-, 147.9| 92.2| 108.8| 116.5 1164 
Raw materials... .. 207.3 | 122.9 170.3 172.7 172.7 
Complete Index .... 175.1 | 106.4 136.1 141.9 141.8 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 





Prosecu- | Number cites 








tions | Successful Successful 
Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940} 10,598 10,043 | 94-8 
rp 29,329 27,475 93-7 
January, 1941...... 2,073 1,979 95 -4 
February ,, «..+:. 1,160 | 1,104 95-1 
March ei elalwnit 2,141 1,994 93-1 
April errerre 2,300 2,199 95 -6 
May io “vada 2,537 2,410 94-9 
June hin aaa em 2,762 2,627 95-1 
July ae acvesh Gee 2,679 94-1 
ae 2,524 | 2,336 92 +5 
September ,, ....../ 2,501 2,280 91-2 
Gees ws. sacness | 3,130 2,887 92 +2 
November ,, ......| 2,400 2,228 92-8 
December ,, ...... } 2,955 2,752 93° 
January, 1942...... | 2,420 2,218 91-7 


| 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 28, 1942, total 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net Increases Net Repayments 





March 7, 1942 March 


PROVING 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 























ordinary revenue was /62,902,000, against Nat. Sav. Cert 22,450 | Treasury bills ake 11,291 
ordinary expenditure of £108,703,000, and | 3.,.Pel Bik. °° 14400 | Treasury Depess- 8700 
issues to sinking funds of £210,000. Thus, “1946-48 "429 MARCH 4, 1942 Working days 
including sinking fund allocations of 24% Nat. War Bds., __ : : ae: Birminga™ 
£9,306,701, the deficit accrued since April vere Bds 53,451 ISSUE DEPARTMENT oy 
Ist is £2,458,256,000 against £2,215,469,000 1955-65 ' 42,654 Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt Ldis Hull 
for the corresponding period a year ago. Ways & Means 36,935 In Circin. 751,477,583 | Other Govt P9100 TP heeds 
Tax Reserve Certs. . 51,010 In Bankg. De | Securities 767,190,438 Leicester 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 20,32 38.520 eimiaaeaaiaas 28,765,992 | Other Secs 1,782,289 Sa 
iN . 220,025 98, 944 | Silver Coin " 12:18) anches 
~ r A Y . — ewcastle 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FLOATING DEBT An of Fig. 7 ( Mettngham 
Receipts into the (£ millions) ss * 180 000,000 Sheffield so 
Exche aoe wihsinnis Ways and Gold Ch & Southamp' 
Esti ‘ aap ee ids) oy Means Trea- Bullion (at ai . 
aia mate, Pril_1, April 1, Week Week Bills Advances -_y a 168s. per oz \2 Towns 
— mate, 1940, | 1941, | ended | ended ) = > | Suoat- fine) 241,575 blin® 
1941-42 to to Mar. "Feb. = Ten- 7 Public Bek posits; ing | | 241,575 Dublin 
Mar. 1, Feb. 28] 1, | 28, der | 2®P | Depts. | Eng- |,,°Y | Debt 780,241,575 | 180,241,575 7 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 . * land |Banks nis 
ORDINARY j 1941 
REVENUI Mar. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
Income Tax 756,000 456,269 672,404 25,802 29,006 Nov. 22 | 975-0 Ag [BANKING DEPARTMENT ON 
oo 80,000, 64,897, 64,527) 5,020, 2,160 » 29 | 975-0 1575-0 128-9| 26-2} 723-0 | 3428-1 ; ; 
state, € | ft 
Duties 82,000. 70,577; 82,146) 1,303| 3,050 | Pe ,§ | 378-0 a Props. Capital 24,555,008 | Govt. & 155,412,838 
Stamps . 14,000 12,218 12,193 110 30 - 20 | 975-0 - ” Rest ,»465,036 | Other Se iSTRA 
i 21,525 19,274 520, 318 - 7 3166-01 811- ; Public Deps.*. 12,180,526 | Dascounts « AUS 
EP.T. }\ 210,000, 3o's53, 224°3241 1,581! 4,900 a, ee POS (ees | ee | Advani 6,136,497 
“ id. R 000 ) - . . her de DS Se tre a Bone 
Other Inld. Rev 1 699 ' 687 10 bh 50 Jan. 10 | 975-0 Not available “B <= . | 198 847 805 ure *4,186,80 
Total Inld. Rev. |1143000 686,068 1075355 32,346, 39,494 7 ae 2 KA c Other Accts 55,824,533 | No 50,323,232 
” } 9 
aia a eames eee eee aa 3, 31 | 945-0, 1584-0 191-0|" 9-2"] 764-5] 3493-7 184,672,338 | G ‘i 
“ak reg apa'aan 101 377) 307 6 aaa 1% 300 Feb. 7 | 930-0 Not available | _ * 370.83 Ass 
eaoier 266,660, 191,577) 507,400) 15,577} 15,500 » 14| 915-0 ae TOMS) Geld and Kine 
. a - - : pa 21 905 -0 ‘ pa 9 c | @ | Other coin, D' 
y ~~ ee ee ee » 28 | 905-0 1612-7 215-4 21-7} 677-5! 3432-3 sneha | eptiess | Call money, | 
eeCISS . 911,900 409,459 © sues eo * | Exchequer, Saving Janks, C mmis Seorts. and 
Motor Duties 39,000 37,356) 37,753' ... 750 TREASURY BILLS National Debt and Dividend Accounts. Discounts an 
P.O. (Net Re | (£ millions) LIant 
; ceipts). , 3,3 8 900 1 ), 700 vies Dr2350) ecmetins Per Motes issued 
Goowe Lands. x 1 10 0 1,050 910 7 8 Amount . eae Cent COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS Deposits, et 
ieee I onune 2.600 1,893 5,096 1, 2,018 oat of Allot- _— (/ millions) 
Miscell. Receipts! 20,000 25,174! 77,080 349) 3,649 Oftered —— Allottead ment Min. | —_—— 
ead % Rat | 194} | 942 
Total Ord. Rev.|1786360 1229880 1848035 48,531) 62,902 aa 1941 | st 
ee! 194] s. d. ; 
> Feb. 28 65-0 | 160:5| 65-0 | 20 3-43 15 | 
SELF-BALANCING | 
24¢ & On ( 35 Dec. 5 75-0 | 172-1 75-0 | 20 1-97 23 | Ma Fel Feb. | Mar 
rdcastg ( 95.00 0 +8) | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346, 83,100 ,000 4, 00; 4,3 . 12 15-0 155-7 | 15-0 | 20 2-06) 19 " 18 25 4 
ein ee sal ae 453 G7 052 » 19 | 75-01 133-2 | 75-0] 20 2-14/ 40 
Total 1885706 1312980 1943035, 52,531 67,252 ” 296 | 75-0 | 146-7 75-0 | 20 2-30 31 | | 
; 1942 | | Issue Def | ‘AIN, ete. 
lemaas out of the Jan. 2 | 75-0| 157-8| 75-0| 20 1-85| 30 Notes in circulation 607-3 748-6, 749-6 7515 | Mnete 
Exchequer to meet ” 9 | 75-0} 161-6 70-0 | 20 2-00 | 27 Notes in banki part No. 1 N.M 
payments » 16 | 70-0 | 143-2 65 0 20 1:85| 28 nt 23-0 31-6) 30-7) 28-8 Eng, Gaz. 
Esti ({ thousands 2 23 | 65-0 142°9 60-0 | 20 1-78 | li ( nment debt and | Flour per 
Expenditure | mate, |April 1,April 1,) Week | Week _» 30 | 60°0| 144-6} 60-0] 1911-91] 20 securities* 627-0 778-2) 778-2) 778-2 h 
- ~~ |1941-42 1940, | 1941, '| ended | ended Feb. 6 | 60-0} 148-6| 60-0) 20 0-23) 21 emianaianatiinn 3-0 1-8 la 18 st. 
‘ to. to | Mar. Feb » 13 | 65-0 | 139-9 | 65-0 | 20 0-20/| 26 Silver Coin 0-0 0-0 0-0; 00 Oats t) 
Mar. 1. |Feb. 28 1 28. » 20 | 750 | 153-7 | 75-0 20 0°52| 31 Gold, valued at per 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 Maize, La 
“1941"| 1942 || 1941 | 1942 , 87 | 150! 142-6! 150120 0-18! 35 fine oz +++ 168-00 168 00168 00168 = | gat —Be 
ORDIN/ { oman 27th applic ations at £99 14s. 11d. per cent Deposits : 7 rs 
nar nl | for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Public ° 11 ‘7; 10:9 ll 5) 122 Eughish k 
Int. and Man. of | Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted —— 125 , = . ct + Import 
Nat. Debt 255,000 219,649 241,371 296 1,091 as to about 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and Others oe oe ; 
i neenin to N weseas , applications at higher prices in full. Applications = Total 190-8 197-8) 200-0) 1968 Mutton, | 
ireland 9,200' 7,957 7,532 614 544 £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted Banking Dept. Se - : a 155-4 Import 
Other Cons. Fnd in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being offered Government 157-8 154-9) 161 : é1 Pork, En 
Serv. .......| 7,800} 7,063, 7,509 11 12 on March 6th. For the week ending March 7th the seacoumts, ot ss on ae 24:2 BACON —(; 
i banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum Other a el aaa aa 185°7 HAMS. 
Total... 272.000) 234.669 256.412 921 1.647 amount of £35 millions. Total 184 6 = : = 2 29:1 “{p 
Supply Services. }4434957|3199587 4040573, 88,358 107056 Banking depart. re 24:3, 52-0) . | 9 
c 2 5 89 NATIONAL SAVINGS * Proportien "’ 12 7 16:1 15 5 148 aes 
Total Ord. I xp 4706957 5434256 4296985 89,279 108703 CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% [Tn | SHEESE (; 
SEe:F-BALANCING| BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS Chai ebt is £11,015,100; capital | “Home Pr 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,546; 85,100, 95,000, 4,000 4,550 (£ thousands) £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions WOU ne 
} / ° 2 o {7 ons on Dec 3, 1941 
Total... ... . .}4806303.3517356 4391985 93,279 113053 Week 5% |. 3% Re to £780 millions on December 5, 1 Accra, g 
ended N.S.C, Defence Savings onde | Grenada 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by Bonds | ye 1949-51 hdr (f 
£204,527 —- “pe other a Jan. a Tapes | aaa ee 11 8355) we GOLD AND SILVER on 
for the week (no longer shown separately) op 20. .seeeeee ’ 2,07 8,48 0,308 : " 7 . : 
raised the TOSS National Thelse by J 4,649 2,388 9,536§ 7,765§ The Bank of England's official buying price for gold EGGS ( 
gross Né > Ke ceeken | 5,003 3,780 9,182§| 18,260§ remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. LARD (pe 
£48,300,336 to about £13,824 millions @ Bi..---00--] S818 700 11,362\|| _9,546§ In the London silver market prices per standard ounce =» POTATOE 
ae | 6,385 19 | 11,294)|| 13,093 : 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) is Mavnskieks anil oe oe 28,694)| 15 "0195 have been as follows :— ¢ English, 
P.O. & Telegraph ; ann eee 200 —a Phi Months SUGAR (p 
Sue Renae Aot aden "252 9,277 | Totals to date... .1463,605*) 401,845°' 545926t(I| 26786835 Date — SS Cen 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments oes 56 * 118 weeks. t 61 weeks. ¢ 21 weeks. I D8 ia n's00 6s sd 000s 234 234 — | 
— § Including series “‘A.”” || Including Series “ A” & “ B.” I 234 23} — 
2,533 Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to asa oa 234 23} — 
ae Mar. 3rd amounted to a total value of £44,730,004. | Mar- E cariaysenentesns 234 ranula 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands Up to Feb. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to ” BS ivecccecereeeeees 234 consu 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ... ; 39 the amount of £57,322,000 has been repaid. : © vncecssqassdvees 234 234 West Ir 
TOBACCO 
MONEY MARKET Marka Rates.—The following rates remained un- 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, l&- ie: Indian 
changed between Feb. 28th and Mar. 6th. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1- a . — Ine , hed ° 
hang se | t ed b Day-to-day money, 1-14%. Short Loans fo" w 
oon of Sonteed auaid sokangee ee ne pe iT Isha’ bestest One India. Rupes (18d. per Bank = rates $%. Discount deposit at call 4%) elon 
rupee) ‘ jan Congo. rancs 176-3. at notice 2% 
2 _— 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of China. National $ 23-34. o+ co. 
« unites States. $ (4 (85p) 4 024-034 mail transfers Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile. NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Raw, § 
-03}. Ganada. $ (4°86}) 4-43-47; mail trans- Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate » G 
fers 4-43-47. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 17-30-40. °F exchange is quoted in London. | ~ 
; | r. 
Gweden. Krona (18-159) 16°85-95. Argentina. Peso Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have New York | Feb. | Fel Feb. | Mar. _ 4 » 
gy? 45) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95%-17-15. remaiued unchanged as follows :—United States. 4% cent on | 26 | 27 28 2 cath 
East and West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents ts ; : 
mail transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. Cables :— | Cents, Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cons 
99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 1} cents pm.-par. London ....} 403% | 4033 | 403% | 4033 | 403% "300 
4-02-04}. Montreal . . .|88 -625 88 -260 88 -260 88 3s: ae % 
. ¢ c " 23 0 
ized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- Zuricht ....|23°30 |23-30 23-30 
S f . Peseta (25 - 234) 40. 50 (Official mained unchanged between Feb. 28th and Mar. 6th:— * _B. Aires... .|23-60 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 60° 25 ‘core . es 
wate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (11() Brasil...... 15+14! 5-14, 5-14 5:14 5° 


620. Italy. 71.25 lire. 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 


Discount rates : Bank Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months 





* Official rate 29-78. t Commercial Bills. 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 








Week Aggregate ) ) 7 | aa 
Ended from Jan. l'to 12 : F.R. Banks | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb 7 - : | .y | - 
“Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. RESOURCES 27, a. mt eS ASSETS 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1942 
L. 28, 1. | 28, Pr se _ oa hand and} 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and stg. exch. 14-07] 13 "86| 15°72) 14-94 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 __ due from Treasury ..... | 19,961/ 20,530] 20,503] 20,503 | Advances to State... .. | 26 -66| 23-06, 23-73) 28-08 
lotal res > | ¢ 
Gaia oe 6 6 51 50 I aa re oe s — 20,885! 20,869) 20,849 | Investments...... sve 3-77} 3 “4 3°84 3-84 
orking days Ps ; J otal cash reserves | 38} 342) = 352) 335 LIABILITIES 
Birmingham 2,076 | 2,382 | 20,517 | 24,545 fotal U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184] 2,243) 2,250) 2,262 | Menk Mote ...... 22-12) 23 -02 | 24 60| 24 -44 
Bradford 3,225 | 2,856 | 19,651 | 20,677 Total bills and secs 9.195! 2.255) 2,262) 2.275 » Sahe « 6| é { 
~ e011 363 | 16577 | 19681 i 0 2, 5} 2,255) 2,262) 2,275 Demand liabs.: State .... 6-461 9-36} 7-00) 9-94 
ae ne09 os | “Sore 7562 otal —— es 12 5,476) oniew 24,417| 24,413 | Banks and others . ‘ 14- 64 7 36 10 67) 11-57 
y : ee. we AABILITIES | ' | Reserve to sight liabs. . js'59 ) 5/137 -0°4 132 -5% 
Leeds 1,267 | 1485) 9,971 | 12,256 F R_ notes in circn, | 5.977] 8,422) 8,438] 8506 | | 4am — - oe oT 
Leiester, 76 4 i eis a a Excess mr. bank res. | 6,540! 3,360) 3,460} 2,880 x . 2 — 
Liverpool . 6,119 471 | 49, 0,269 Mr. bank res. dep 2'905| 13,058} 12°52 1EN’ C iT SY 
ee 12420 | 13°376 |104;721 jaz 4 pale fe 14,175 12, 905 13,058 12, : | CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Newcastle 1,283 | 1,742 | 12,385 | 14,376 Yotal deposits 16,294| 14,533) 14,573) 14,474 | Million Turkish pounds 
Nottingham: 390 423 | 4,488 4,540 Yotal liabilities . 23 1476 24, 196 24,417) 24,413 | 
Sheffield . 723 683 5,323 9,160 Reserve ratio i91 4|91 + 90 -7°%|90 -7 De Oct. | Nov N 
Southamptor 127 135 906 ; 149 BANKS AND TREASURY | | | 14. a ek 3. 29. 
| RESOURCES Assets 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1 
0 T, . 19 : 2 967 ¢ £ » | ASS - 94 
12 Towns 31,287 | 31,663 | 257,496 14 274, 554 M ee | 22,179) 22,74 1| 22,712! 22,715 Gold 108 -9} 113-9) 113 “4 iio. 
‘ ered ; freasury & bank currency s, 101} 3,263) 3,264) 3,266 Clearing and other exch 31-0! 47-7 1-4) 55°8 
hlin® 5 | ;999 | 50.65 7 - J 5 
Dublin 542 6,299 50,695 | 59,510 I LIABILITIES | Treasury bonds .. | 138 -8; 137-0} 137 -0} 137 6 
* Feb. 22, 1941, and Feb 21, 1942. Money in cir¢ ulation | 8,725 11, 319) 11.339] 11,422 Commercial bills 259-5! 282-81 287-8) 297-5 
Treasury cash and dep | 2 572 513) 2,445) 2,987 Securitie | 55-4) 53-6) 54-6) 54-6 
} Advances | 110-9) 173-3) 174-8} 1717-0 
} 
O 7% S 7 . Y LIABILITIES 
V ERSEAS BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | Notes in circelation.......} 409-8 509-5) 511-6) BD3 “8 
RETURNS | , Depent gs] 132) Age) 2] ten 
| Million rupees ring and other exch. 35-9} 28 “4| 28-1; 27-0 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 
Wit i u 4 | | | | | | 
BANK—Millicn £A’s | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
- 30 # 13 ve) 
l' a 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942_—s*YI Million £’s 
| | | | bulli 444] 444' 444) 444) 444 CO 
| De Dec. | Dec. | Dec I Beene | -z40 212 | } 
ws. | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. | Kupec coin --<] sit] Si] $10) 0a] 30h | sons k Sead Seach hk 
ena Se | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Sterling s | sS0s! 2,486 2,586] aes] 2.686 | ‘ I te | aad atte | oem 
Gold and English stez 7-71| 19-96! 21-96] 21 -96 “here> OO Stee] Mace] Snee S108 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
} Other coin, bullion, et 6-52} 6-15) 5-19) 5-26 ; : os 496) oae ae 415 415 Gold coin and bullion 43 60) 43-92! 43-92) 44-42 
| Call money, London 69-11] 35-79 35-75) 37-9] . it 15¢ 123 131] 113 Bills discounted 51| 0-40; 0-37) 0-41 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 92-49) 69-68) 81-39) 81-77 | ' ES invest. = other aqeste 33-13} 60-98) 59-37) 58 -7€ 
Discounts and advances... |} 26-68) 22 -03| 22-23) 22-66 Jote Tag » zoe! : | -IABILITIES | 
| | | 22-66 | glndia} 2.526] 3,332} 3,427| 3,484] 3,502 | Notes in circulation | 21-34) 30-04| 28-15] 27-13 
. _ Lian ITIES 1 } i l Govt si > 88 995 132 sal = Deposits = Gxt vernment i 3°24 15 -90} 14 -42) 15-22 
| otes issued 68-12! 76-611 84-611 84-86 | Banke | 463) 401| 425 on 151 Bankers | 47-49) 48-19) 49-01) 48-74 
Deposits, et 127 -82/120 691131 -74/135-02 | a es a =35) 407 Others |} 5-27; 6-70) 7-41) 7-25 
i | - 81-4 Reserve ratio 156 894144 +49 /44 -6% 45 4% 
‘ 7 ‘ + ~ ~ 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
24 Mar. 3 z 
Feb. 24, Mar. 3 ] ' z 
1942 1942 ’ o° eb. 24 Mar. 3, 
1942 1942 1942 ° 
QRAIN, ote. CEREALS AND MEAT onmiee TEXTILES — continued | 1942 1942 
|” Wheat ntinued MISCELLANEOUS 
| . Si : s. d s. d. loth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards d < j CEMENT, best Ene. P , . 
Ho 1 Ha. 006 I. fob. St. J... 35 4 34 1 18 x 16, 10 Ib 15 is § in paper bage ox fate ee 
a, oe - cwt. (e) 15 10 15 10 - 39 in. ditto, 374 yards , d s. d 
, 1 1 ° ae ne ‘ 
tral hts d/d London 33 3 33 3 FLAX (pet = 15, 84 Ib 14 14 6-ton loads and upwards per t 49 6 49 6 
onl) ng. Gaz., ay. per cwt. (ec) 53 3 63 8 pokes RG . : | GHEMICALS— 
Maize, La’ Plata, 48 ei 1 6 15 : wae wu HD te ae Acid, Oxalic, net per ton 60/0/0 60 00 
| ., £.0.] 5 l tees Se a 2 ‘oe % s. 
MEAT—Beef, per 8Rb 12" Manila, on - Tartaric, English, less 5%. Ib % “34 3 “st 
| English long sides i. = ss 4 8 JUTE (per ton) — condi. aan on 3 10 7 10/0 
. 6 0 5 1 ) ‘ . eee Os Oe -per ton (10/0 13/10/ 
Imported hinds s 8 4 ; : Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 33/150 33/0/0 Potash, Sulphate... ' oo ton a - 
* Mutton, per 8 Ib.—Engl cea . 4 s. d. s. d. Soda Bicarb. . per ton 11/0/0 ll 0) 0 
| J wilish = Common 8 lb. cops (per s dk 1 5 
Imported , \ ; 0 8 0 10} 40 Hessi ona <.. . 3 Sto RA. Soda Crystals per ton a 5/0/0 
Pork, English per 8 Ib 8 3 ; ; 3/40 Hessians, per yd 0 4-82 0 4-82 —_ — 
: 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians. Ma COPRA (per tor S.D. Straits 
a per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 100 vds 43 11 44 0 ORs eeccetce Nos Nora 
(per cwt.)—Green 132 0 132 }/40 33 : 7 . ; 
AMS ETP eeee 2 132 0 ‘9 » o 33. «6 33 «7 | HIDES (per Ib.) s. d s. d 
OTHER FOODS SISAL (per ton)—Afr Jan fe fe } Wet salted Australian, | ‘ - ; 
| SUTTER (per ont.) All Grades Mar.—No. 1 x0 0 30 0 «| Queensland fi b 0 7% 0 1 
irst han : ’ Ca J’burg Ord i + 
142 0 142 0 WOOL (per Ib.) d. i. ee ees 999 2 aoe. 
| EES pee wt) . Lincoln wethers, washed 193 192 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. .. 0 &} 0 8 
seh Iced 99 2 9 2 Selected blackfaced, greasy 14 14 English & Welsh Market " Miden 
| WOCOA {per owe) a 99 2 99 2 \ pees serd. fleece 70's 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer { Oo 63 0 68 
Accra, g.f. , . upe scrc » aver age S ow white 393 393 0 8 0 83 
Goonate’ fine 1 ° 1 I = scrd, 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 24 LEATHER (per Ib.) 
FFEE (per cwt.) 64’s warp Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. 19 19 
* : | 's wary 45 45 4 
\ tos, supr. c. & f, Nom Nom } 56's super carded 39 39 } : : : 
Costa Rica, medium to good 195 0 195 0 owe ne ~ 31 aaa 1 2 4 2 4 
005 0 205 S$ prepared 2° ; | 0 73 0 
taro a 88D 1 | nce Bete fon on 
mported r a ’ 
POTATOES (per cwt) 64 0 64 0 COAL (per tor MINERALS ; . | Dressing Hides { : 6 2 0 
his) r9a3 ’ \ ui s. d. s. d. | ; 6 2 6 
t English, new . 1 ; ; ’ ; Welsh, best Admiralty f sl 7 31 7 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
SUGAR (per cwt.) \ Se 4 32 4 Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 1 10 1 18 
Centritugals, be , prpt. shipm. Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne . 27 10} 27 105 | (6) Kerosene , Burning Oil 0 11} 0 11% 
ci.f. U.K /Cont’ . me I IRON AN 28 10 28 104 % Vaporising Oil . ] 
Rerinep Loxpow . D STEEL (per t (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk 
Granulated, 2 ewt. bax rs. 49 10 P | ne Cle velan 1 No. 5. dj i. ee 128 0 128 0 ex road tank waggons are 1 7 1 7 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic oe Bars, Middlesbrough. . $12 6 312 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and ; 
consumption p , teel, rails, heavy ‘: 290 6 290 6 Wales 
= os UY 21 =+7 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 20) 9 9 29 9 Furnace 0 
. ; , » , < <: 3 2 c ace . 0 
rat nda Crystalis { $16 47 © | NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) Diesel .. Oit oll 
Copper (¢ Electrolytic ‘ ; f 29 6 29 ; 
me (per Ib ) bi st dard « a esa ‘) tte ”) ROSIN (per ton)—American 4 = : 29 6 
ndig ary «fo ) 249 }( dK» ( t 0 
t wm Stemmed and unstemmed : : ; ? 1 [hree months . : ak RUBBER (per Ib.) ~ aca = d. 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 9 10 0 10 Lead (d)—Soft, aan. cash 25/0/0 25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 1 1 W@W 
emmed « 4 ; . pelter (d)—G.O.B., spot . 25/15/0 25/1 ° 85/0 2 
. \ 5 2 6 chink. hacen aa tere 110/0/0 110 0 0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TW Orange { oo ee ° 
COTTON fer 1 ) TEXTILES Nictesd. home delivers JS 190/0/0 190/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 25/0/0 
R i i ; ; 195/0/0 195/0 
aw, bo At 9-25 9 -25 Antimony, English, 99 \ 120/0/0 120 a ; vequnnes OILS (per ton net) : 
arns, 32' Twi G F, 12-05 12 -05 | Wolfram, Empire per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 aes 41/10 0 41/10/0 
Ce 60's Twis st (Egyptian) . 3-5 5.75 uicksilver per 76 Ib.{ 43 15 0 4315 0 Coconut, crude 28/2/6 28/2/6 
™ ie in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. * d. 's 7 ." "4 Palm 20/15/0 20/15/0 
= in. 16, 32's & 4 29 0 29 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) 168 6 168 = Oa C ikes, : dpsed, Indian 7/10/0 7/10/0 
- ys, 75 yards, (ner seeds, nseec 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's... 41 41 3 — er La Plata (new) . 19/0/0 19/0/@ 
ish 111) 1 11} Calcutta . re 21/3/9 20/0/0 
) + 7s. per ton net pane : : 7 ‘ ; 
« ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s, 6d. on return. (0) Higher Pool prices in ne zohes (c) P i ; 
(4) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 21 and Feb 28. ns 
f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies « uners, delivered ks 
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‘| a 
Net | Available | Appropstation Preceding Year 
be Year Total (Deprecia-| Profit for ; senile 
ee Ended | Profit | tion, etc..| after Deb.) Distribu- ||, . cere ws ee, . 
| Interest tion ref, | Ord. jp ite To Free a || Total Net | 
} Div. Div ce Reserves Carry || Prof On 
: ) rofit Prefit | 
a mancbaani — nieitihiaateaitial dines } itpiaticettihiapel a | Forward || Din 
{ || 7 a = ae . 

Coal, fron and Steel | cog £ £ I £ £ % £ | £ f 4 ae 
Bolsover Colliery Co. Dec. 31 | 1, 098, 638 | sie | 369,218 509,214 || 62,500 200593} 45 110,000 | — 5,875 || 1,003,684 436.5 i 
Burnell & Co............... Dec. 31 54,511 | 6,000 29,416 49,113 || 10,401 | 7,500 | 15 5,000 | + 6,515 || ° 50.867 31401 I 
Fife Coal Co. .... Dec. 31 162,957 | aha 162,957 298,640 || 10,446 | 85,707 | 14 50,000 | + 16,804 189,620 1agso5 4 
Mather & Platt ......... Dec. 31 | 156,066 | am | 154,066 228,923 || 20,000 | 136,366 10 ne \ 159,703 159,703 t 
Shireoaks Colliery Co. ......... Dec. 31 10,520 | 17,947 |Dr. 7,428 17,330 ia oar a |— 7,428 37,038 | won| & 
Tweefontein Colliery.......... Dec. 31 37,189 | ol | 25,573 | 33,042 || 7,500 | 18,000 | 30 | + 13 12:738 | een | 4 

Financial, Land, &c. i mms | 88) 
Culloden Consolidated Co. . | Dec. 31 8,727 | 3,512 5,672 | oe one | cee 4,000; — 488 | 7,915 |Dr. » . 
Denman Street Trust . . Dec. 31 | 58,596 | 24,249 81,769 | 9,273 12,364 | 6 “7 + 2,612 | 57,907 ed a 
Mortgage Co. of River Plate . | Dec. 31 89,105 | 40,873 106,793 || 15,000 | 21,000 | 7 + 4873 || 90:403 waste 6 
ower Securities Corporation ...... | Dec. 31 | 124,680 | 52,035 | 70,739 || 17,500/ 24000] 6 | + 10,535 | 69,027 won ! 
Second Covent Garden Property Nov. 30 | 164,809 | | 33,328 | 88,560 || 17,500 | oes © | + 15,828 165,746 40.77 | 6 

Rubber | | | my) a 
Beranang (Selangor) ..... . | June 30 6,497 | | 1,492] = 4,869 || ; }+ 2,492 |} 6,775! 53m! 
PE c6schssaoose . | June 30 | 16,333 | 2,583 | 4,458 || ; we ice + 2,583 || 8,013 2,617 | : 
Killinghall . | June 30 | 34,017 22,530 | 28,099 || ; 15,751 | 30 + 6,779 || 18,923 15,505 4 
Layang . ; June 30 30,461 5,514 | 21,289 |} ; 6,750 | 6 | 1,236 || 27,519 7,996 a 
Rassak (F. M. S.) June 30 2,858 552 | 1,185 |}... oe ie a +  §52 2,184} = 'oos| 5 
Sembilan. . July 31 33,643 a 15,090 | 17,687 || 2,240 8,601 | 8 . | + 42491 30/109 16,856 | i 
Sungei Puntar . . Sept. 30 | 24,345 1,015 9,247 11,675 | es | 8,900 8 | | + 347 } 22,096 | 1546 : 
Tambira .......... . | June 30} 31,570 | ~—-2,000 7.344 | on ee) ee wo to oe 38,448 | 1964 | ¢ 
Tamiang eee eesecee . | Sept. 30 22,421 29,679 | 40,298 | ane 8,788 | 2 | 17,576) + 3,315 18,339 33,772} 7 
Shops and Stores | | | | ‘ ' 
Lewis’s Limited .... { Feb. 1 711,647 591,130 648,693 || 296,100 295,750 250 24,155 24,875 H 845,430 711,730 215 
Textiles | | | | } | } 130 | 
Ashton Brothers & Co. . 77,328 15,180 11,907 34,951 || 2,700 8,100 | 7 _ |} + 1,107 || 145,016 19,076 | 19 
Heath (G. H.) & Co. .. | Dec. 31 73,191 16,535 53,106 | 76,341 | 9,000| 22,500] 15 20,000 | + 1,606 |} 48,935 29,852 | 15 } 
Lister & Co. “+ | Nov. 30 144,814 34,808 46,304 15,000 | 17,812 | 2} ion + 1,996 || 347,459 124;864 3 
Morley (I. & R. . | Dec. 31 | 328,869 100,642 139,178 || 35,000; 45,000} 5 | 20,000 | 642 || 336,207} 117.6071 5 
Stapley & Smith .. | Nov. 19 | 50,431 668 23,255 26,330 || 17,062 hols cae + 6,193 || 70,201 25,783 | Nil 
Winterbotham, Strachan, & . | Jan. 31] 23,503 21,665 | 42,929 7,500 | 14,000 8 4 + 165 27,653 5,097 | 8 
Trusts ee 
British Assets Trust . | Jam. 15 {| 333,027 | | 108,028 158,552 || 65,494 | 29,519} 12 10,000 3,015 || 337,258 122,265; 12 
Broadstone Investment , cc. 31 | 67,488 | 15,069 | 74,764 || 15,469 in map | 400 || 66,127 17,070 | Nil 
Debenture & Capital Investment . Jan. 15 135,407 | 33,935 | 82,206 || 14,99] 18.322 | 54 | 4 622 i 132'816 38.682 | " 
Edinburgh & Canadian Investment .. Jan. 15 13,390 | 5,238 | 12,172 5,000 ai | ai | + 238 | 14,371 6.276 | Nil 
Equatorial Trust ‘ ; 31 | 42,191 15,039 44,880 || en 8,750 | 3 | + 6,289 | 39,356 17.999 | 
General Investors and Trustees . | Jan. 31 | 97,921 29,776 | 37,455 |! 9,801 19,602 | 9 | -+ 373 | 99,390 33,974 9 
Glasgow Stockholders’ Trust. |] Jan. 2 59,718 14,227 | 25,653 || 10,762 2,870 2 + 595] 61,501] 17,360) 
Guardian Investment +. . | Yan. 20 45,936 25,672 53,903 |; 11,438 | 13,979 | 5$ one + 255 |} 54,557 31,302} 6 
Mercantile Investment and General - | Jan. 31 | 221,807 148,498 | 272,498 || 44,479 88,958 | 10 15,000 | + 61 || 256.189 172,422 | 10) 
Midland-Caledonian Investment ac. 31 23,859 8,007 18,742 || see | 6,150 | 5 ee + 1,857 || 23,929 | 9,434) 5 
Romney Trust > i ac. 31 43,694 14,366 36,640 6,484 6,567 | 5 | - + 1,315 |} 44,782 | 16,114) § 
Scottish Central Inv estment -| Jan. 15 101,214 25,092 | 47,799 15,313 | 7,146 | 34 5,000 | 2,367 || 104,092 | 29,403 RY 
Scottish United Investors ' xc. Sl 132,132 37,970 27,821 18,600 12,440 5 5,000 | 1,930 | 137,370 | 47,338 5 
Share & General Investment Jan. 15 125,363 49,633 | 115,583 25,369 | 19,988 | 64 4.276 | 125.949 | 58,241 | 6} 
United States & General | Dee. 31 | 131,609 60,161 | 90,579 || 40,500] 18,192) 6] ... | 1,469 |} 137,583} 64,750] 6 
Utilities & General 1 31 42,143 10,322 | 19,208 6,250 3,125 | 2¢ | 1,000 | 53 || 42,683 | 12,232 2 
Winterbottom Trust 15 44,202 20,901 | 45,062 15,344 ian sisi 5,000 557 || 44,729 22,969 | Nil 
Other Companies } 
Barratt & Co. | . 31 81,820 ‘ 64,758 225,767 19,600 | 35,000 | 27 | 10,000 158 || 81,076 66,515 | 
Bluestone & Elvin .. | - Sl 43,782 2,322 16,340 20,096 4,500 11,250 | 15 Sasi | + 590 28,939 14, 632 | 10 
Boddington’s Breweries | 31; 107,154 41,202 51,264 16,500 23,100 | 7 _ + 1,602 88,842 | 49,206 | 1 
Bristol Tramways .. - 31) 721,673 218,397 255,268 20,000 155,030 | 10 50,000 6,635 525,696 | 205,640} 8 
British Oil Shipping . - oh 37,823 00 6,839 | 42,935 || 15,625 | 15(d) 8,786 77,696 | 25,047 | 20 
British Wagon Co. . Sl 124,819 13,972 | 52,224 | 13,000 | 20 972 129,117 | 15,827, I} 
Culter Mills Paper cc. 31 | 14,041 1,423 12,195 a 6,563 | 5+ 5,140 || 42,867 11,696 | 10 
Churchill & Sim. : ec. 31 | 19,586 11,060 | 13,957 11,000 “ ‘ ji | + 60 13,127 4,837 | Nil 
City Safe Deposit . | Dec. 31 | 9,798 2,502 | 7,933 650 937 | 74 1,000 85 || 4,003 4,003 4 
Clapton Stadium | cc. Sl 85,881 52,481 69,229 as 33,148 | 15 10,000 9,333 |) 67,922 40,295 Nil 
Consolidate d Signal Co | Sept. 30 20,276 19,957 21,551 6,612 13,166 17 179 22,632 22,318 | 10 
Coventry Gau Tool Aug. 31 139,633 69,397 |\Dr. 4,346 63,375 18,750 151 3,096 340,082 | 25,032 | 15+ 
Dublin United Transport c. 5) 294,893 70,972 92,533 36,000 33,000 | 5 1,972 || 173,658 102,291 | 5 
East Worcestershire Waterworks ; 31* 28,638 : 7,437 25.069 1,563 4,000 | 10 2.000 126 || 23,884 | 6,652 | 10 
Field, Son & Co | 31 91,267 7,139 84,128 126,736 4,800 32,046 | 20 48,799 1,517 $1,174 | 73,894 | 20 
Freeder Crepe Paper Dec. 31 | 6,046 1,603 |Dr. 2,210 3,288 2,750 | oad sal ae 4,960 || 22,750 | 6,462, 5 
General Engineering (Radcliffe) Nov. 30 | 39,529 1,267 10,503 20,148 si 6,500 | 20 3,000 1,003 23,642 | 8,671 | 15 
Gossard Limited Nov. 30 38,611 2,372 10,022 12,157 2,358 | 4,050 6 3,377 237 |) 37,268 7,401 | 6 
Greenlees & Sons ec. 27 88,831 12,380 59,413 77,745 18,750 27,000 | 10 15,000 1,337 |) 88,738 | 64,690/| 10 
Gudalur (Nilgiri) Tea . ... June 30 2,710 va 173 |Dr. 5,076 | ; - 5a 173 | 5,486 | 2,799 | Nil 
Improvec i Wood Pavement Dec. 31 | aes 942 4,506 | 8,642 ses 5,346 | 5 840 22,878 6,354; 5 
Jackson Bros. (Knottingley Dec. 31 93,686 | 3,793 2,735 52,428 1,950 9,781 yn | 8,996 || 89,586 20,581 | 22 
Johnson & Slater Dec. 31 23,030 5,893 6,085 9,986 | 5,625 ai | 460 || 13,241 | 3,687 | Nil 
Lamport and Holt Line Dec. 31 184,452 100,000 74,474 229,741 <n 26,784 t 47,690 198,095 | 147,392/| 6 
Lennards Limited c. 27 | 61,904 9,551 17, 86¢ 42,601 | 4,313 3,125 25 10,000 428 | 16,739 | 20,836 | 2 
London Produce Clearing Dec. 31 14,743 5a 10,439 35,364 | 11,250 7 811 17,049 | 11,175) 6 
Monotype Corporation | Sept. 30 188,401 40,000 44,396 92,443 a 17,449 7 | + 26,947 108,858 | 23,597 1 
Mooney (J. G.) & Co. c. 31 23,274 9,770 21,968 450 9,565 | 11 a 245 | 13,017 | 6,260 | 10 
Newcastle & Gateshead Water C Feb. 1 432,227 a 156,768 272,133 75,262 76,170 lg ’ 10 900 4,664 414,081 158,112 (9&64, 
Public Benefit Boot | Dee. 31 162,246 14,468 18,490 32,121 16,314 7,500 } 10 5,324 ~ 935 | 30,035 | 10 
Rajawella Produce June 30 55,487 18,127 23,493 8,100 6,750 ) : 3,277 9,315 17,204| 4 
Sears (J.) & Co. Dec. 31 225,402 147,859 | 293,712 || 111,642 34,765 | 124 10,000 8,548 || 274,273 | 196,656/ 15 
Smith’s Dock Co. | Sept. 30 45,152 32,065 | 74,284 5,000 30,000} 6 | 20,000 22,935 || 92,282 78,704; 6 
Southalls (Birmingham) | Dec. 31 | 172,808 87,926 | 118,657 81,900 | 174 a + 6,026 || 244,779 | 323,289 | Yt 
South Shields Greyhound Dec. 31 | 11,240 6,156 | 7,943 5,750 | 10 1,000 $94 || 4,718 89 | Nil 
Spencer (Melksham Sept. 30 24,151 5,000 7,249 | 22,475 6,882 | 10 in 367 || 27,455 3,951 | 10 
Walker (Peter) & Cain Dec. 31 524,528 397,480 525,018 160,000 170,250 74 | 60,000(a) 7,230 || 544,895 398,023, 
Totals (£000's No. of Cos 
Jan. 1] to Feb. 18, 1942 175 42,608 2,808 24,767 411,862 3,456 18,726 2,055 | 530 || 46,950} 96857) -- 
Feb. 18 to March 4, 1942 87 9,501 335 4,168 6,857 1,394 2,148 | 546 80) 9,811 Es 4863 | 2) 
lan. 1 to Mar. 4, 1942 | 256| 52,109) 3,143 | 28,935 8,719 4,850 0,874 601 619 || 56.061 | 92,820 | 
Includes £25,000 te War Contingencies Reserv« (b) 10 le tax, 5°, cash bonus free of tax * Half-year + Free of imeous Tax. 
‘ s 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mar. Feb. Mar Ped. Mar 
3, 24, 3, m4, 5 
1942 1942 1942 1942 1943 12 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
GRAINS (per bushe! METALS (per lb.) —cont. MISCELLANEOUS (per It cont 
Wheat, Chicago, May 129} 12938 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 8 +25 & -2° Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
» Winnipeg, May 774° MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.) TEE ci sciecananxacacesss 
Maize, Chicago, May 874 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar R54 8 -48 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 7 
Vats, Chicago, May 564 Coffee, N.Y., cash Feb.-Mar. . 
Rye, Chicago, May 86 Rio, No. 7 of 9p Sug: ar, N.Y. , Cuban Cent., 96 deg m4 
Barley, Winnipeg, May 64* Santos, No. 4 13 138 spot ‘ 3:74 5 
METALS (per lb.) Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 20 -20 20 -28 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. ‘ 
Copper, Connecticut 12 -00 12 -00 a Am. mid., Mar 18 -45 18-49 ( ‘uba, Mz ar. 7 ; + “e 
lin, N.Y., Straits, spot 52 -00 52 -00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar. 13-95 13 -95 Moody’s Index of staple com- 998-9 
Lead, N.Y., spot 6-50 6 -50 Lard, Chicago, Mar. 12 -45 12 -50 modities, Dec. 31, 1931100 228} 228 uy 
* Mar. 2nd + Trading sus pended. ? Nominal. el 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Pres 1940), Lip., Portugal St., Kiugsway, London, W.C.2 Published weekly by Tue ECONOMIST NEwsPares, Lro. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, london, W.C.2..-Saturdav, March 1942 Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
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